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BEETHOVEN'S NINTH SYMPHONY. 


[Here Richarp Waeyer, entertaining his own especial notions 
about the Choral Symphony of Beethoven, of which he is to 
direct the performance at the second concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, on Monday evening, will probably be invited to explain 
them, beforehand, to the audience, He will scarcely do this 
vivd voce; but it is not improbable that something like the 
following interesting rhapsody may find its way into the printed 
programme.—Eb. ¥. W.] 


Ir is a difficult matter for any one, not intimately acquainted 
with this wonderfully. significant work of art, to understand it on 
the first hearing. Hence it may be permitted to offer some aid 
to that considerable portion of an audience, who find themselves 
in this predicament; not indeed with a view to imparting an 
absolute understanding of Beethoven’s masterpiece—since that 
ean only come from intimate personal study and insight—but 
simply with the hope of furnishing some hints illustrative of its 
artistic arrangement, which, in the great peculiarity and entirely 
unimitated novelty of the work, might escape the observation of 
the unprepared and easily-confused hearer. Taking it for ted 
that it is the essential problem of the higher instrumental music, 
to express in tones what cannot be expressed in words, we think we 
can approximate to the solution of an insoluble problem by 
calling in the aid of words of our great poet, Githe. 
These, to be sure, stand in no immediate connection with Beet- 
hoven’s work, and can in no wise indicate the meaning of his 
rd musical creation with any thoroughness. Yet so nobly 

o they express those higher moods of the human soul which lie 
at the foundation of this symphony, that, in the impossibility of 
any fuller understanding, one may content himself with identi- 
fying these moods, so that he need not go away from a hearing 
of the music without at least some appreciation of its purport. 

First Movement—Allegro ma non tr , D minor.—A most 
sublimely conceived conflict of the soul, struggling after joy 
against the pressure of that hostile power that stations itse 
between us and all earthly bliss, appears to lie at the foundation 
of this first movement. The great main theme which, at the very 
outset, steps forth from a gloomy veil in all the nakedness of its 
terrible might, may, perhaps not altogether inappropriately to 
the sense of the entire tone-poem, be translated by the words of 

e— 
“Entbehren sollst du! Sollst entbehren!” * 

Opposed to this powerful enemy we ize a noble spirit of 
defiance, a manly energy of resistance, which to the very middle 
of the movement rises to an open conflict with the adversary, in 
which we seem to see two mighty wrestlers, each of whom leaves 
off invincible. In isolated gleams of light we may discern the 
sweet sad smile of happiness, that seems to seek us, for whose 

ion we strive, and from whose attainment we are with- 

eld by that maliciously powerful foe, who overshadows us with 
his nocturnal wings; so that even to ourselves the — of 
that far off grace is dimmed and we relapse into a dark brooding, 





* This in most of the translations is rendered :—‘ Renounce! Thou 
must renounce!” But the word “entbehren” does not signify ‘“re- 
nounce.” The meaning of tho phrase’ is—for it cannot be given in a 
word—that it is the destiny of man always to have wants which cannot 
be satisfied, 
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which has only : yvngae to raise itself again to new defiance 
and resistance, and to new wrestlings with the demon who robs 
us of true joy. Thus force, resistance, struggle, longing, hoping, 
almost reaching, in losing, again seeking, in battling— 
such are the elements of restless movement in this marvellous 
piece of music, which droops, however, now and then into that 
more continuous state of utter joylessness, which Giéthe de- 
notes by the words :— 


* But to new horrors I awake each morn; 
And I could weep hot tears, to see the sun 
Dawn on another day, whose round forlorn 
Accomplishes no wish of mine—not one ; 
Which still, witn froward captiousness, impairs 
E’en the presentiment of ev’ry joy ; 
While low realities and paltry cares 
The spirit’s fond imaginings destroy ; 
And then, when falls again the veil of night, 
Stretch’d on my couch I languish in despair, 
Appalling dreams my troubled soul affright, 
No soothing rest vouchsafed me even then,” ete. 


At the close of the movement, this dreary, joyless mood, 
growing to gigantic magnitude, seems to embrace the ALL, as if 
in grand and awful majesty it would fain take possession of this 
world which God has made—for Joy. 
Szconp Movement—sScherzow Molto Vivace—A wild delight 
seizes us at once with the first rhythm of the second movement ; 
it is a new world into which we enter, in which we are whirled 
away to giddiness, to loss of reason ; it is as ifurged by despera- 
tion, we fled before it, in ceaseless, restless efforts chasing a new 
and unknown happiness, since the old one, that once sunned us 
with its distant smile, seems to haye utterly forsaken us. 
Géthe expresses this impulse, not without significence perhaps 
for the present case, in the following words :— 
—“ The end I aim at is not joy— 
I crave excitement, agonizing Dives.” 

and 
——“ In depths of sensual pleasure drown’d, 
Let us our fiery passions still! 
Enwrapped in magic’s veil profound, 
Let wondrous charms our senses thrill! 
Plunge we in Time’s tempestuous flow, 
Stem we the rolling surge of Chance! 
There may alternate weal and woe, 
Success and failure, as they can, 
Mingle and shift in changeful dance ; 
Excitement is the sphere for man!” 

With the headlong entrance of the middle subject, there sud- 
denly opens upon us one of those scenes of earthly recreation 
and indulgence ; a certain downright jollity seems expressed in 
the simple, oft-repeated theme ; it is full of naiveté and self- 
satisfied cheerfulness, and we are tempted to think of Géthe’s 
description of such homely contentment :— 

“T now must introduce to you, 
Before aught else this jovial crew, 
To show how lightly life may glide away ; 
With them each day’s a holiday ; 
With little wit and much content, 
Each on his own small round intent,” ete. 

But to recognise such limited enjoyment asthe goal of our 

restless chase after satisfaction the noblest joy, is not our 
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destiny ; our look upon this scene grows clouded ; we turn away 
and resign ourselves anew to that restless impulse, Yo be 


the goading of despair, urges us.unceasingly on to seize the . 
so; for at the 


tune which, alas! we are not destined to reach t 
close of the movement we are again impelled towards that scene 
of comfortable indulgence which we have already met, and 
which we this time, at the first recognition of it, repulse from us 
with impatient haste. 

Tuirp Movement—Adagio Molto e Cantabile, in B flat major. 
—How differently these tones speak to our hearts! How pure, 
how heavenly soothing—they melt the defiance, the wild impulse 
of the soul tormented by despair, into a tender and melancholy 
feeling! It is as if memory awoke within us,—the memory of 
an early-enjoyed and purest happiness :— 

Then would celestial love, with holy kiss, 
Come o’er me in the Sabbath’s stilly hour, 
While fraught with solemn and mysterious power, 
Chimed the deep-sounding bell, and prayer was bliss.” 

And with this recollection there comes over us once more that 
sweet longing, that is so beautifully expressed in the second 
theme of this movement (andante moderato, D major), and to 
which we may not unfitly apply the words of Géthe :— 

“ A yearning impulse, undefined yet dear, 
Drove me to wander on through wood and field ; 
With heaving breast, and many a burning tear, 
I felt with holy joy a world revealed.” 

It seems like the longing of love, which again is answered 
only with more movement and embellishment of expression, by 
that hope-promising and sweetly tranquilising first theme, so 
that on the return of the second it seems to us as if love and 
hope embraced, so that they might the more entirely exert their 
gentle power over our tormented soul. It is as when Faust 
speaks after the Easter bells and chorus of angels :— 

‘“‘ Wherefore, ye tones celestial, sweet, and strong, 
Come ye a dweller in the dust to seek ? 
Ring out your chimes believing crowds among.” 

Even so seems the yet quivering heart with soft resistance to 
wish to keep them off; but their sweet power is greater than 
our already mitigated defiance ; we throw ourselves overpowered 
into the arms of this gracious messenger of purest bliss :— 

* QO! still sound on, thou sweet celestial strain, 
Tears now are gushing—Earth, I’m thine again.” 

Yes, the bleeding heart seems to, be getting healed and re- 
invigorated, and to be manning itself to that exalted courage 
which we think we recognize in the almost triumphant passage 
towards the end ofthe movement. Still, this elevation is not yet 
free from the reaction of the storms survived; but every ap- 
proach of the old pain is instantly met with renewed alleviation 
from that gentle magic power, before which finally, as on the 
last expiring gleams of lightning, the dispersed storm disappears. 

Fourth Movement—The transition from the third to the 
fourth movement, which begins, as it were, with a shrill shriek, 
may be pretty well indicated again by Géthe’s words :— 


“But ah! I feel, howe’er I yearn for rest, 
Content flows now no longer from my breast.—” 

“ A wondrous show! but ah! a show alone! 
Where shall I grasp thee, infinite nature, where ? 
Ye breasts, ye fountains of all life, whereon 
Hang heav’n and earth, from which the blighted soul 
Yearneth to draw sweet solace, still ye roll 
Your sweet and fostering tides—where are ye—where? 
Ye gush, and must [ languish in despair ?” 

With this beginning of the last movement, Beethoven’s music 
assumes decidedly a more speaking character. It quits the cha- 
racter preserved in the three first movements, of pure instru- 
mental music, which is marked by an infinite and indeterminate 
expression. The progress of the musical invention or poem 
presses to a decision—to a decision such as can only be expressed 
in human speech. Let us admire the way in which the master 
prepares the introduction of speech and the human voice, as a 
necessity to be expected, in this thrilling’ recitative of the 
instrumental basses, which, already almost forsaking the limits 
of absolute music, as it were with eloquent, pathetic speech 














roaring sea, subsides again, and stronger ever presses 
the wild, chaotic shriek of unsatisfied passion upon our ear. 
Then steps forth toward the tumult of the instruments a 
human voice, with the clear and sure expression of speech ; and 
we know not whether we shall most admire the bold suggestion 
or the great naiveté of the master, when he lets this voice 
exclaim to the instruments :— 

“ Friends, no more of these tones! rather let us sing together 
more pleasant and more joyful strains !” 

With these words it grows light in the chaos; a definite and 
sure utterance is gained, in which we, borne upon the subd 
element of the instrumental music, may hear now clearly and 
distinctly expressed, what to our tormented striving after joy 
must seem enduring, highest bliss. And here commences 
Schiller’s yMN To Joy.* 

Animated, warlike sounds approach; we fancy that we see 
a troop of youths marching up, whose joyous, heroic spirit is 
expressed in the words, 

“ As his suns, in joyful play, 
On their airy circles fly,— 
As the knight to victory, 
Brothers, speed upon your way.” 

This leads to a sort of joyful contest, expressed by instru- 
ments alone; we see the youths plunge boldly into battle, of 
which the crown of victory shall be Jor; and'yet again we feel 
prompted to cite the words of Géthe:— 

“ He only merits liberty or life, 
Who daily conquers them.” 

The victory, of which we doubted not, is won; the exertions 
of strength are rewarded by the smile of joy, which breaks forth 
jubilant in the consciousness of bliss newly earned by. conquest :— 

“Joy, thou brightest heaven-lit spark,” &c. 


And now in the high feeling of joy the expression of the uni- 
versal love of man bursts forth from the swelling breast; in 
sublime inspiration we turn from the embrace of the whole 
human race to the great Creator of all things, whose benign 
presence we declare with clearest consciousness, yes—whose face 
we in a moment of sublimest transport imagine we behold 
through the blue opening ether :— 7 

“ Myriads join the fond embrace! 
In the world’s inspiring kiss! 
Friends, yon dome. of starry bliss 
Is a loving father’s place.” 
“ Myriads, do ye prostrate fall 2 
Feel ye the Creator near? 
Seek him in yon starry sphere: 
O’er the stars he governs all,” 

It is as if now revelation justified us in the beatific faith: that 
levery man was made for joy. In the most powerful conviction 
| we respond to one another :— 7 

“ Myriads, join the fond embrace! ” 
and— 
* Joy, then brightest,” ete. 
For in the league or communion of divinely-sanctioned universal 
human love, we may enjoy the st joy—no longer merely in 
‘the thrill of the sublimest im nation, but in the expression of 
a directly-revealed, sweetly-inspiring truth, we may answer the 
| question :— 
“ Myriads, do ye prostrate fall ? 
Feel ye the Creator near?” 
with— 
“Seek him in yon starry sphere! ’’ 


* The entire “Ode to Joy” is here quoted, but may be omitted, as 











having appeared already in the pages of the Musical World.—Ep. 
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In the most confiding possession of the happiness vouchsafed, 
of the most child-like ag ak to joy meres we now 
surrender ourselves to its fruition: innocence of heart is restored 
to us, and with benediction the soft wing of joy is spread over 
Us i= 

“Thou can’st bind in one again 
All that custom tears apart ; 
All mankind ‘are brothers, when 
Waves thy soft. wing o’er the heart.” 

To the mild beatitude of joy succeeds now its jubilee:— 
Jubilant we clasp the world to our breast ; shouting and revelry 
fill the air like the thunder of the cloud, like thé roar of the 
sea, which in everlasting motion and beneficent agitation quicken 
aad sustain the earth for the joy of man, to whom God gave it 
that he might be happy thereon. 

“Emprace, ys Mittioys! Is nor Tais THe Kiss or THe 
Wuo.tze Wortp? Brorners! o’rr rox Srarry Dom must 
A’ DEAR Father pwett.—Jor! Joy, Beavmirur SparK or 
Derry !” 

RicHARD WAGNER. 


REACTIONARY LETTERS. 
No, XI, 








(Continued from page 162.) 

NapPoLEos ojewes it ya seane useful to know one manta 
40 ts. e are 0 same opinion, particularly when 
ores calimnapandal beer-drinking individual in poovamed of 
such extraordiiary genius as Robert Schumann. 

Although the outward appearance of a composer ought not to 
interest us, but only his inward mind, the element with which 


his works render us acquainted, we are still very fond of study- 
ing Bie bodily form, in order to see whether it is a counterpart 
of hi 


soul. 

Unfortunately Nature does not often make a perfect man, like 
Géthe. The outward appearance of the good Mozart did not 
correspond with the mind within; neither does Robert Schu- 
mann’s. 

‘Robert Sehumann is a common , well-fed, bullet-headed 
individual ; the bridge of his nose does not give evidence of the 
slightest grain of poetry, neither do his eyes flash with heavenly 
fire. His complexion is not at all tinged With disgust for the 
world ; and his hair does not, like Beethoven’s, stream in the 
wind, but lies quietly on his forehead, which is not more than 
usually lofty. 

He looks so calm and sober, and yet has been so drunk with 
love! He appears reserved, and, like most men who have 
always a thing to do, avoids those who have always one to say, 
and yet he can var 4 so ie enn atone time like Florestan, 
and at another like bius, ing as his. heart is at high or 
low wat»r mark. Like claret, he is only palatable wher a little 
warm. ce has not filled his head and emptied his heart. 
He is proud, but not in mind—for a proud mind is always a 
—~ mind—his soul alone is proud, and a proud soul is a great 
sou 

For me, he is an amiable man and a very distinguished artist, 
After Beethoven, no’ one has composed a symphony like Sehu- 
mann, After Sebastian Bach, no German composer has ever 
succeeded in jotting down, with such nonchalance, the most 

ie and harmonic combinations, in the form of 
canons, as Schumann has done in his Sticke fiir Pedalelavier. 

Some of his songs are most charming, but his pianoforte musie 


The pianoforte compositions by which Schumann 
attracted attention was his “Carnival, Scdnes Mignonnes, on 
four notes,” 19. It is a varied series of characteristic piece: 
in which Harlequin, Columbine, and Pierrot, Florestan — 
Busebius, the Philistine and the members of the David league, 
Chopin and others, appear with all their nationality and pecu- 
liarities, Each piece is more charming than the one before it, 
and each begins with the four notes—a, e flat. (es), c, h. 

The reader will enquive what these four notes. mean, They 
Were intended to represent a town of Saxony called Asch, 





| whither Schumann’s thoughts 





frequently strayed, because at that 
ae there was an object there a fee his sensitive 
sou 

Now, it is satisfactorily demonstrated that a most excellent 
method of overcoming a seemingly invincible passion is to write 
verses or music on it. The trouble of finding the rhyme and 
studying the sound, the fact of being amiable, on four notes, in 
the most widely different dispositions of mind, disturbs the one- 
fixed idea. A mental crisis is thus produced—antil another 

assion supervenes; and, unfortunately, poets and musicians 

ve, and must have, a superfluous amount of passion—for it is 

a lucky thing for them that their blood contains more component 
parts of iron than of gold. 

The second of Schumann’s pieces which produced a sensation 
was his “Grand Sonata,” Op. 11. It is difficult to play, and must 
be well studied, if the performer would bring out the effects 
- ae It appeared under the title of “Plorestan and 

usebius.” 

Florestan and Eusebius are the two highly poetical natures 
of which Schumann consists. Wonderful articles appeared under 
their name in the Leipziger Musikalische Zeitung, when R. Schu- 
mann edited it, The sonnet itself depicts the contest of the 
members of the David league (co-editors of the Neue Leipziger 
Zeitung) with the Philistines of the old Musihalische Zeitung ot 
that day under Fink. 

Some one has said: “When I hear Schumann, it seems to me 
as if I were floating on the sea.” There is a great deat of truth 
in this sentiment. It is one of those which I like to hear from 
the uninitiated. 

There is, however, a great difference between pronouncing a 
criticism on a work of art, and describing the impression it pro- 
duces at the moment. 

The latter every one has a right to do, but criticism must 
prove why this is good and that bad. Now-a-days, mere talk will 
a onus pass — What my, ve being will feel a 
that continual repetition, in Wagner’s Lohengrin, of “ Hei 
deiner Fahrt, Heil deiner Ahrt ”’—that instances of false deela- 
mation and intonation, which are always quoted; and that 
transitions which tear one’s tars to pieces, like that im the 
finale, with the chord f, a,c, e flat, g, are blamed, if, at the same 
time, every thing good is prai Only weak-mimded persons 
are clouded sufficiently in their minds to find everything per- 
fection, Liszt and Raff do not belong to this ¢lass, but are 
entirely of our opinion, and the little work Raff has promised 
will bear us out in our assertion. - 

The toreh of criticism should not burn but simply hight, and 
the hand which has reat it os order to — in a destructive 
con tion everything with the exeeption of one single object, 
shoul be rapped until it lets fall the torch it is not worthy to 


The sonata, Op, 11, is a battle-piece, and its composer stood in 
the foremost ranks of the combatants, and: spoke well both in 
words and tones; “Kunst kommt her von Kinnen.” (The 
word Kunst is derived from Kénnen), such was Schumann's motto 
and that of the sonnet. We think at the present time as we 
thought as members of the Davidleague;' away, then, with 
what is bad in Wagner, with what is in Meyerbeer and 
Schumann; with what is bad in ourselves. We will never 
attach any value to the fact that Dunst (fog, 
with Kunst (art). The fog has been’ “A 
although the re may still be, a li 


In Op, 12 (“Phantasiestiick”) we agaim find R. Schumann 
wounded in the heart, a eee the “ Car- 
nival” and this piece, for they were composed im the sacred 
moments of inspiration. 

In the “Carnival” the patient is sufficiently recovered to 
indulge in humour, but in the “ Phantasiestiick” we find the 
pure platonic attachment toa pupil of Tag, a fair pianist whom 
we then knew and whose talents we acknowl Ba 5p 
are, dedicated to her, and she herself used to speak with pride of 
having excited the admiration of such an artist as Schamann, 

But, as. we know, men, like children, are sent to sleep by song, 


“St Aetna NE 
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and Schumann sang himself to sleep and awoke as—a child; he 
composed his wonderful “Kinderscenen” (Op. 15), rode his 
hobby horse, felt map at Ruprecht, and again sang himself 
to sleep with a love y “‘Wiegenlied.” These little compositions, 
when delicately an singed played, as Reinecke could play 
them, waft even ourselves into the fairy realms of childhood, 
and call up such home-sick longings that we would willingly 
return to the time when everything was so beautiful. 

Schumann awakes us with a grand idea, namely: to contribute 
something towards the monument to be erected to Beethoven. 

Ten years | gba 5 Beethoven almost died of starvation, but 
at the period in question collections were made for his monu- 
ment. 

Such is the fate of German composers. People allow them to 
starve during their lifetime, in order to be coabind to give more 
towards their monuments, while French composers live in 
palaces, possess large incomes, and smile at our passion for 
erecting monuments. 

Schumann’s contribution consisted of Op. 17. He at first in- 
tended giving it the name of “Obolus” (a small Greek coin),* but 
it eventually appeared under the title of “ Fantaisie in C.” 

It is a wonderful work, full of deep feeling, and admirably 
in keeping with the feelings of a great man who knows how to 
bear his misfortunes. In our next letter we shall have some- 
thing to say about Berlioz, in reference to his “Sinfonie fantas- 
tique,”’ the score of which is now lying before us. 





* Thank you, Herr Sobolewski. It is gratifying te find you as well 
versed in Grecian antiquities as in English law.—Translator. 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


For some time there has been a growing disposition in mana- 
gers and artists to be discontented with all criticism which does 
not descend to flattery, and to be impatient of hearing the truth, 
even when told in the mildest form. Like Queen Elizabeth, 
they must have their portraits painted without shadow, their 
beauties heightened, their defects concealed. The cup which is 
offered to their lips must be sweetened and spiced, to suit a 
pampered appetite, jaded with praise and palled with adulation; 
and if there be amari aliqguid—anything bitter—mingled with 
the draught, it is ascribed to poison, infused by “blind hatred,” 
or personal jealousy. This feeling has been gradually gaining 
strength, until, at last, the main object of criticism has been 
lost sight of, and the intelligent appreciator of merit and genius 
has frequently sunk into the mere friendly panegyrist, or un- 
reasoning admirer. Some critics have yielded to these insensate 
cravings after eulogy, mainly from a dislike to inflict pain on 
those who are personally worthy of admiration and esteem. But 
this weakness, though laudable in a private individual, is mis- 
placed in one who aspires to be a public instructor, or a faithful 
chronicler of passing events. It is Ais duty to state things as 
they are ; to “nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice ;” 
to tell the truth and fear no one ; not to draw on his imagi- 
nation for his facts, not to mislead his readers by concealing 
defects, and remaining silent when he cannot praise. 
Were it otherwise, the task of criticism would be simple in- 
deed. Superlatives and expletives in abundance would soon 
complete an article, and its merit might be rated by the number 
of adjectives it contained. I know the respectable journalists of 
England or France will never condescend to such an office, and I, 
for one, must decline to prostitute my pen to such unworthy 
ends. But if this be the passion of artists, it is doubly and 
trebly that of husbands, wives, and relations to the most remote 
degree, who act the part of the King of Prussia, and are more 
jealous of the reputation of their autocrats than the autocrats 
themselves. They imagine a slight in every word, an inuendo in 
every sentence. Viewing the object of their solicitude with the 
eyes of affection, they cannot understand how it is that the rest 
of mankind do not see through their spectacles, and how that, 
which to them is couleur de rose, should be green or something 
else to others. But so it is; and this exordium leads me to the 
attack which M. Viardot has thought proper to make, by im- 








ing my motives in sending you a translation from the 
Vreuilleton of one of the most » co emt critics of the day— 
M. Fiorentino of the Constitutio 

M. Viardot’s affection for his wife has led him into 
of what he owes to himselfand to others. He starts by saying, that 
I am moved by a feeling which he will not qualify, and then, obli- 
vious of his intended for nee, d that I entertain a “blind 
hatred” for Madame Viardot; that I am ill-natured, untrust- 
worthy, and that I added a phrase to M. Fiorentino’s article 
with the desire of making it pass for part of the original. It 
was well you had in your possession my manuscript, with a copy 
of the journal from which M. Fiorentino’s notice was trans- 
lated—since you had thus both bane and antidote before you, 
and could see yourself and show your readers on what founda- 
tion the charges rested which M. Viardot has ventured to 
advance. The sentence at the conclusion of the translation was 
not sent by me as being contained in M. Fiorentino’s article. It 
was added as an expression of my own opinion; and that the in- 
verted commas did not terminate in the yap place was the 
result of a t phical error for which I am not responsible. 
And now what evidence does M. Viardot adduce in support of 
his attack upon me? A letter of M. Verdi, an article by M. 
Escudier, and an extract from Galignani’s M er, “written 
in English (?) by an Englishman.” M. Verdi thinks M. 
Fiorentino’s opinion “not just.” I differ from M. Verdi. I 
think it was “just ;” and I think, moreover, that in the Trovatore 
Madame Viardot attempted a part beyond her " powers and un- 
suited to her voice. But am I, therefore, “blind !”—ill-natured ?— 
untrustworthy? Are such epithets to be applied to all who do 
not agree with M. Verdi, who may differ from M. Escudier, or 
who criticise in another fashion than that of an “ Englishman 
writing in English?” Was it not barely possible that Mad. 
Viardot—who, on a short notice and with one rehearsal, under- 
took a part of great difficulty, and requiring much physical ex- 
ertion—might not succeed so well as could be desired, and even 
be inferior to her predecessor Mad. Borghi-Mamo ? Is no opinion 
to pass current that does not echo the sentiments of the Pays or 
emulate the style of Galignani’s Messenger? I sent you the 
translation from M. Fiorentino’s article because it expressed my 
own views ; it certainly ere nothing in intensity by passing 
through my hands, since I omitted two passages on account of 
their severity, which you have now supplied in answer to M. 
Viardot’s insinuations. 

Referring to the Musical World of March 3rd, which contains 
my account of Mad. Viardot’s rentrée at the Opéra-Italien, in 
the Barbiere, I find the following in reference to her : 

‘She undertakes no part in which she does not shew the intelligent 
woman, and the thoroughly-educated vocalist; she has a talent of the 
highest order, but is deficient in genius. Her Rosina possesses the 
merit of careful study, and she sings the music with wonderful facility 
and art, although with a display of fioriture which Rossini never 
imagined.” 

Ialso pointed out what I conceived to be defects; but it 
seems to me, that I gave both the black and the white, the light 
and the shade ; that the criticism was intelligible, and prompted 
neither by “blind hatred” nor unreasoning spite. I adhere to 
the opinion then expressed, although it may not be that of 
Messrs. Verdi, Escudier, and the “Englishman writing in 
English.” Iam satisfied that Mad. Viardot will not advance 
her reputation by persisting in the part of Azucena in the 
Trovatore; and this opinion is perfectly consistent with the 
respect I unfeignedly entertain for her as a lady and an artist, 
who has for many years obtained and merited a large share of 
public favour. If my estimate of Mad. Viardot’s powers be not 
sufficiently 2 gare the o ed ro imm a pe of 
friends, I may possibly regret the ; but my grief will neither 
“blind ” my sense nor warp my judgment. . It is formed after 
consideration and reflection ; it is an opinion I have a right to 
hold, and a right to express, without — my motives sus- 
pected, or my character impugned, by M. Viardot or by any- 
one else. I must, however, beg M. Viardot to understand 
that, while I readily admit his title to all the courtesies due to a 

entleman and a man of letters, I claim the same for myself. 
Viteperstion is not argument; and coarse epithets and per- 
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sonalities are weapons which soil the hands of those who use 
pert damaging the antagonist against whom they are 


Madame Borghi-Mamo has returned to the Thédtre-Italien, 
from which her confinement had caused her to be absent some- 
thing less than a month. She must an extraordinary 
constitution, since she a race forty-eight hours previous to 
the birth of her child, “et returned, in so short a time, with 
her voice fresh and unimpaired. She has sung in Matilda di 
Shabran and Semiramide with her accustomed success, She 
takes a joint benefit with Sig. Rossi, the buffo, on Monday 
night, when she will resume her original part of Azucena in the 
Pre The theatre will positively close at the end of the 
month. 

The ique has had another success—another little 
opera in the style of Le Chien du Jardinier, with four charac- 
ters, two male and two female, and no chorus, The opera is 
called Yvonne, the libretto by M. de Leuven, the music by the 
Prince de la Moskowa, son of Marshel Ney, “/e brave des braves.” 
The plot is simple, and turns on an idea common to many others, 
from L'Elisir d’ Amore to Les Noces de Jeannette. The scene is 
laid in Brittany. A young farmer has just installed himself in 
a comfortable farm, to which he hopes ere long to conduct as his 
wife his cousin Yvonne. A travelling astrologer and fortune- 
teller, named Kerkadec, arrives at the farm, and worms 
himself into its master’s confidence, promising fortune, suc- 
cessful love, etc.; but eeety acquiring such a mastery 
over the farmer, that he relieves him of all his money, 
even down to the price of the last corn which he has 
sold to pay his rent. In the end, Yvonne, who has inherited a 
fortune, gives her hand to her cousin, the sorcerer is turned off, 
and all terminates happily. The music was well sung by MM. 
Jourdan and Sainte-Foy, and Mesdiles. Boulart and Talmont. 

Madame Ugalde has gone to fulfil an engagement at Marseilles, 
until the first of May, having had a great triumph in Le Caid. 
The performances of Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord, which is 


ser an into the heart of France and Germany, have 


en resumed. It would seem as though this star were destined 
to shine as brilliantly in 1855 as in 1854. At the Opéra, La 
Juive, with + Cruvelli as Rachel, continues to draw great 
houses. The Thédtre-Frangais has produced a new rccall a by 
M. Leon Laya, called Les Jeunes Gens. The subject is developed 
pions and sympathetically. Two young men are the 

eroes. The one is treated by his father with harshness and ill- 
judged stint, so that he is continually incurring debts. Each 
time the father pays the debts he diminishes his son’s allowance, 
so that the unfortunate youth, who has to keep up the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, gets further into the gulf, and becomes 
thoroughly demoralions The other young man has a liberal 
allowance from an American uncle, whose sole injunction is 
“Spend it as you like, but tell me how you spend it.” The 
youth makes good use of his uncle’s liberality, and pays the 
debts of his friend, whom he saves from Clichy, and with whom 
he divides his wealth. The piece is clever and very well played 
by M.M. Provost and Anselme, Got and Delaunay. Henceforth it 
will be advisable for fathers, uncles, and guardians to bear in 
mind the fact, that, in order to keep their young protégés out of 
harm’s way, they cannot be too liberal in their allowances. 


(From another Correspondent.) 

At the Théatre du Gymnase, a new comedy in five acts was 
Soe on Tuesday, entitled Ze Demi-Monde, from the pen of 
Alexandre Dumas fis. The principal parts were in the 
hands of Mesdames Rose-Chéri, Figeac, Laurentine, Melanie, 
MM. Berton, Dupuis, Villars, and Landrol. The success was 
immense ; and at the fall of the curtain the public called for the 
author with acclamations. M. Dumas was then led on the stage 
by all the principal actors—The Ambigu-Comique produced on 
Sunday a new vaudeville, in one act, called Le Vampire de la 
Rue Charlot, by M. Masquelier, the chief parts in which were 
entrusted to Mesdames Mésanges, Amélie, Louise, MM. Coquet, 
Joliet, and Deprelle, and was quite successful. Mdlle. Amélie 
made her début on this occasion, and became a favourite at once. 
At the Odéon, M. Laferridre continues his farewell represen- 











tations. On Monday he played Hermann in M. Serret’s comedy 
of Que dira le Monde? M. Laferriére, who was much applauded 
throughout his performance, was well —— by M. Thiron, 
who undertook the part of Legrand, Mdlles. Grangé and 
Bérengére.—At the Variétés, there has been nothing new. 
M. Kopp takes his benefit at the end of the week, when a new 
monologue will be produced, followed by a variety of entertain- 
ments enough to satisfy the grt of the veriest theatrical 

jourmand and gourmet.—At the Gatté, the engagement of 

. Laferriére from the Odéon, and that of the popular Mad. 
Doche, is announced.—The success of André le Mineur at the 
Ambigu is confirmed. It is played every night to crowded 
houses, 

BRUSSELS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Tue second Historical Concert of M. Fétis took place on Saturday, 
and illustrated the music of the seventeenth century. M. Fétis again 
commenced with a brief historical sketch of the period. The sixteenth 
century (said he), fruitful in change and teeming with incident, wit- 
nessed a revolution in music, the consequence (strange though at first 
sight it may appear) of the religious and political revolutions which 
took place during that epoch, Tradition, once respected, had lost its 
power; the human mind, thoroughly unsettled, aspired after novelty ; 
and the moment had arrived when music must change its form, to 
satisfy new desires and minister to new cravings. It was owing neither 
to Voltaire nor Rousseau that religious music ceased to be calm and 

lemn, and b impassioned and expressive. Luther was the 
agent in this change. The struggle between the Roman Catholic and 
the Refurmed Churches had increased the fervour of those who re- 
mained true to the old religion, and added fuel to their holy fire. This 
fervour, this religious passion, found vent in church music much more 
expressive than in earlier times; and hence the change at the latter 
end of the sixteenth century. One of the principal strides in the seven- 
teenth century occurred in the science of iristrumentation. Formerly, 
the mere echo of song, it now commenced an independent existence. 
This is proved by comparing the accompaniments to the songs at the 
second concert with those of the lute, viol, and rebec, to the songs 
introduced at the first. 

The musical part commenced with a psalm by Marcello, a noble 
Venetian, who preferred the culture of poesy and music, to the more 
dangerous, though more exalted honours of politics. He was amember 
of the Council of Forty, and published many compositions of various 
degrees of merit. M. Fétis selected as a specimen a psalm for two 
contraltos, with chorus in unison, replete with energy and religious 
fervour. The change from the calm solemnity of Palestrina to the 
wholly opposite style of Marcello is remarkable. A duet by Clari, a 
contemporary of Marcello, came next. It is graceful, and was well 
sung by Mdlles. Sherrington, and encored. Then followed a church 
piece by Stradella, to the circumstances attending whose death M. Fetia 
directed attention. The composer, it seems, eloped with a beautiful 
high-born Venetian dame, and fled to Rome. Pursued by assussins 
hired to murder him, Orpheus like—he charmed them with his strains, 
and those who came to kill, remained to listen, enchanted. The lady’s 
relations sought ruffians more savage and less musical, who fairly earned 
their money by despatching the composer, whom they found at Genoa. 
The air presented, that which saved Stradella’s life, was well sung by 
M. Warnots. I would, however, advise that gentleman not to follow 
Stradella’s example; since the melody, though pretty, would hardly 
suffice to save the life of any man in this practical and unromantic 
nineteenth century. 

From Italy, M. Fétis changed the scene to “La Belle France,” and 
introduced the music of an Italian naturalised to the French soil. 
Sully was brought from Florence to Paris by the Chevalier de Guise, 
and employed as cook in the establishment of Mdlle. de Montpensier. 
Ere long, deserting the gastronomic art, Sully entered the band of 
Louis XIV.’s fiddlers, for whom he composed the music for the court 
balls. M. Fétis presented some of the airs, composed for ballets, in 
which figured the chief personages of the French Court, and at which 
the “Grand Monarque” himself sometimes condescended to assist. 
The tunes are measured and stately, though with somewhat more 
vivacity than is found in the “Pavanes” of the foregoing age ; and, 
though possessed of little merit, afford a curious illustration of the 
period, An “Air de Cour,” by Lambert, court-musician to Louis XIII., 
was received with favour by the audience ; but owed its reception more 
to the manner in which it was sung by Mdlle. Héléne Sherrington, 
than to its intrinsic charm. 
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A German professor, Keiser, followed, whose * Pastorale ” was sung 
with the original words. Keiser also gave concerts in his day, which, 
though hardly so interesting as those of M. Fétis, possessed an at- 
traction of their own in the shape of an excellent supper and wines, of 
which the audience partook between the parts, These concerts were 
instituted at Hamburgh, and many a fich citizen, robed in black velvet, 
and resplendent in massive gold chain, assisted with ear and mouth, 
devouring both sweet sounds and savoury comestibles, presented to his 
senses of hearing and of taste. The first part concluded with selections 
frem the celebrated Stabat Mater of Pergolesi. Written upwards of 
two centuries back, and on & ae which Rossini has since attempted, 
this work may be said to stand alone. 1t was well executed, and made 
a great impression. 

The second part commenced with two pieces known to every English 
musician, but seldom heard upon the Continent—the overture and 
“ Hall: lujah” chorus inthe Messiah, The latter was given as Hiadel 
wrot. ‘t, without the accompaniments of Mozart. The audience seemed 
astonished at being invited to hear these compositions of the inspired 
German, but gradually relaxed, and even condescended to honour them 
with their praise. “Mais c’est fort beau,” “C’est magnifique,” was buzzed 
about the room, and it was evident they were surprised and pleased 
where they had expected to be neither. M. Fétis did well to 

resent these masterpieces, and I trust the seed has not 

n cast into stony places, but that those who heard 

Handel for the first time on Saturday, will desire a further 
acquaintance with the “King of the Choir.” A Cantatille, by 
Campra, a French musician, was applauded. Campra directed the 
orchestra of a provincial theatre; the manager refused to pay him, on 
the pretence that the band was incompetent. Campra was therefore 
compelled to go to law with his employer. Alarmed at the expenses 
of a suit, he demanded permission to conduct his own case, without the 
intervention of counsel. This was accorded, and he appeared in court 
with his orchestra, which he stationed on the benches reserved for the 
bar, and then executed a difficult piece of music to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the court. The judges were convinced by the evidence of their 
own ears, and condemned his adversary to pay the sum demanded, 
with all the costs. M. Meyerbeer is deterred from pursuing Mr. Smith 
by the extravagance of the costs and the uncertainty of the law; but 
could Mr. Smith be brought into court with his three bands, orchestra, 
chorus, and principals, and compelled to play the music of I’ Etoile du 
Nord, as prepared for the lieges at Drury Lane, the judges with one 
voce would pronounce him “guilty of the murder of Meyerbeer,” 
and award the utmost penalties of the law. 

We then had an original and striking piece for the harpsichord b. 
the colossus of organ composers, Jean Sebastian Bach, who (said Mi. 
Fétis), has written an account of what he intended to depict in 
music. Bach, himself the hero, has left home to visit some friends in 
a neighbouring town. After many merry meetings, where he has well 
eaten and drunk, his friends accompany him to the carriage, in which 
he is to return to his own little town of Halle. Mutual greetings are 
exchanged, mutual good wislies reciprocated, and Bach promises a 
speedy return. They embrace, the postilion cracks his whip and sounds 
his horn, the horses dart forward, their gallop and the sound of the 
retreating wheels are heard, “by distance made more sweet,” until the 
sounds altogether cease, and the sonata ends. It is capitally expressive, 
was well played by M. Lemmens (not Lemmeus), and much applauded. 
The concert was again very successful, and though the music was not 
altogether so novel as that at the first, it made up in quality what it 
lacked in novelty, and I must cordially congratulate M. Fétis. His 
idea is excellent, and I only wonder that it has not sooner been put in 
aire To be instructive as well as pleasing is byno means easy ; 

ut M. Fétis, who is second to none in a move of musical lite- 
rature and philosophy, has done it effectually in his historical concerts, 
the first two of which I have described. 


COLOGNE. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

Herr CaPetLMeisteR Ferp. Hintze has returned from his 
musical tour, which proved highly satisfactory, and conducted 
at the ninth Casino concert, the last of the winter series. The 
performance commenced with Robert Schumann’s overture to 
Genovefa,a work which pleased me much on the fourth hearing. 
Everyone was charmed with Hiller’s “0, weint um Sie,” an 
adaptation of one of Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, for chorus and 
orchestra, with solo for mezzo-soprano, Herr Franz Hartmann, 
the esteemed violinist, delighted us with his admirable reading 
of Mendelssohn’s concerto. M. Guglelmi, from the Italian Opera 





in Vienna, gave evident proof of his Italian schooling in Stra- 
della’s { Kirchen-Arie.” The performance thoven’s 


year, a single rehearsal was not enough: A woven 4 
concert is announced for Palm pce gf in which Bestlooren 
in, took place oti 
Sunday, when, notwithstanding the late secession of of its 
members, they mustered a voices. ‘The monotony of many 
Miin ire was agreeably relieved by the assistance of Fraulein 
Nina Hartmann, Herr Hiller, and Herr Brennung. Friulein Hart- 
mann sang “ Hire, Israel,” from Hijah, and a cavatina from F, 
Hiller’s opera, Der Advocat. Herren Hiller and Brenn 
played variations by the former on Liitzow’s A ade Hy (Weber 
for two pianofortes; and in a short piece Herr er pro 
afterwhols that he has a remarkable talent as an improvisatoire, 
At the last concert for chamber music a new quartet of Herr 
Eduard Franck was ——- It is a work of considerable merit. 
I hear there is very little chance of the Viederrheinisches Musik- 
Fest taking -—~ this year, in consequence of the difficulty of 
obtaining solo singers, or rather in consequence of their enormous 
demands. M. Roger declined to give his services under 180 Fre- 
dericks d’or (£150). So far go the salaries paid to artists towards 
ote Ella's inf - el d Arthur Napol 
. Ella’s infant igy an tégé, ur eon, is 
here. Inthe M usioalisohe Gesellachaft e astonished both 
fessors and dilettanti by his performance from memory of 
berg’s fantasia on Mosé in Hgitto, etc. The boy has doubtless a 
wonderful talent, and seems to have made + progress since 
he was in London two years . His are not confined 
to music; besides Portuguese, he speaks ch and English 
well, and knows a little German and Italian! <A concert is 
announced for his benefit, after which he leaves Cologne for 
London. Herr Roeder has taken his operatic troupe to Antwerp, 
where he seems to be no better appreciated than in Cologne. 
Bonrn—(From a Correspondent).—On the 15th, J. 8. Bach’s 
Grosse Passions Musik, according to St. John, was given. here in 
a very satisfactory manner, under the direction of Herr Wasie- 
lewski. The principal parts were assigned to Herr Koch (tenor), 
Herr Schaeffer (bass), and Herr Carl Simons (barytone), all of 
Cologne, assisted by dilettanti. The last-named gentleman 
lately made a successful début in Donizetti's Belisario at the 
theatre in Cologne. 





* What a pity he does not study a new piece,—Ep. M. W. 





LEIPSIC, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


I pRomisep to give you a few particulars about the Musical 
Academy, but as the examination concert has been postponed 
till Easter, I must reserve my remarks for “a more convenient 
season.” On Sunday, the 11th instant, there was a morning 
concert given b err Riccius (conductor of the Eu 
Concerts), of which the proceeds are to be devoted to 
Nothleidende im Eragebirge. The first part of the p mme 
consisted of Mendelssohn’s music in Ant (Sophocles), which 
was tolerably sung by the Leipziger Li ufel, ‘Aandienshvensin, 
and Arion @ in. During Mendelssohn’s life, this com- 
position was always performed on the stage. How it has become 
a concert-piece is to me a my . He com it in the 
space of fourteen days, for{ Fredrich William 1V., th reigning 
king of Prussia. e second part commenced with Weber's 
Euryanthe overture, which went beautifully. Herr Grtitzmacher 
played a fantaisie for violoncello, of his own composing. The 
chorus sang five concluding with Litzow’s Wilde 


part-songs, 
Jagd (Weber). On the whole, the concert, though interesting, 
was too long for a German audience. 
On the 15th., a very good concert was given at the Gewand- 
haus, in aid of the Orchester 


Pensionsfonds. The programme 





was as follows:— 
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Sinfonie (No. 4, A major), Mendelssohn ; Cavatine and Huntsman’s 
Chorus, from Weber’s Euryanthe ; Cavatine, sung by Mad. Botschon, of 
Prague; Adagio und Gléckchen Rondo for the violin, Paganini, per- 
formed by Concertmeister R. Dreyschock (for the first time) ; Wagner’s 
Flying Dutehman Overture (for the first time) ; and a new composition 
by N. W. Gade for solo, chorus, and orchestra, styled the Erikonigis 

(for the first time). 


a given i oe Paulienierverein, Thomanerchor, and the 
ingacademie. 


Daughter was listened to oe gee with deep attention, and at 
the conclusion much applauded. 

Sig. Bazzini, the violinist, gave a concert on the 16th inst., in 
the Stadt Theater, with success, to a numerous assembly. It is 
expected that he will give two more during his stay here. 

Past night a) the appearance on our stage of Mdlle. Lane 
Biiry, from the Royal Opera, Drury Lane Theatre, in London, 
was gteeted with no small applause. She appeared in La Sonnam- 
bula, and was recalled at the end of each act, and even in the 
middle of some scenes she had to appear at the unanimous 
demand of the audience. On the 20th she sings in the Zauber- 
fléte. \ti your last week’s paper I met with the name of Mr. 
Bache, who is about to make kis début in England. Perhaps it 
may be well to observe that he has studied here under some of 
our best masters, and is in possession of excellent talents, both as 
pianist and composer, which induces us to anticipate that his 
reception in England will be highly favourable. 

{It may be also well to observe that Mr. Bache was known in 
England before he went to Leipsic, and that he studied the 

ianoforte and composition under no less eminent a master than 

r. Sterndale Bennett.—Ep. ¥. W.] 

Herr Rietz has, determined not to accept the post of Capell- 
meister offered him in Dessau, but to remain here in Leipsic. 


BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Ar the Royal Operahouse, we have had: M. Roger as Fra 
Diavolo—for the first time here—and also as Raoul and Edgardo. 
rie in Tauris has been performed, to. the great delight of 
luck’s. admirers. Mad. Késter sustained the principal cha- 
racte 


r. 
The last Soirée of Herren von det Osten, Griinwald, and 
Radecke ; the second of three given by Herren Ries and Steifen- 
sand, for charitable purposes, and Herr Kéler Béla’s performance 
of a violin concerto of his own composition, in Sommer’s Colao 
all came off 6h Wednesday. The Soirée of Herren Ries an 
Steifensand was given in the Singacademie, and enced 
with a ‘e t by R. Schumann, per paamed hy Herren Steifen- 
sand, Saatetins Richter, and Griebel. Herr Ries played 
a “Réverie” by M. Vieuxtemps, and an Allegro apassionata 
of his owh; and Hert Steifensand an otiginal composition, 
after which they joined in a fantasia by MM. Wolf and 
bet = on themes from Don Juan. The vocalists 
were Mdile, Valerius, Herren Geyer and Hahnemann. Stern’s 
Gesangverein. gave a concert in the room of the Theatre 
Royal, which was well attended. The principal features were 





ven’s fantasia for piano, chorus, and orchestra; and a mass by 
the same composer, all of which were executed in a manner re- 
flecting credit onthe members. . 

lara Schumann performed the pianoforte part in 
Beethoven's Fantasia, and, though last not least, Herr Joseph 
Joachim played Mendelssobn’s violin concerto in a manner to 
justify his right to be classed among the first violinists of the 
day. On Saturday, the concert of the Frauenverein, in aid of the 
Gustav-Adolf Stiftung, with a psalm, “Du bist mein Heil,” 
composed by Herr Emil Naumann, musical director of the Royal 
sacred music, and sung by the members of the Kéniglicher Dom- 
chor, who also gave Mendelssohn’s 43rd Psalm in splendid style. 
Mad. Schumann played Beethoven’s solo sonata in A 
major, Op. 101; and Mdile. Hoppe sang a hymn with choral 
accompaniment, by Mendelssohn. The concert concluded with 
& new composition entitled, “ Requiem fiir Mignon,” by Robert 
Schumann, which did not produce a very favourable effect. 

In - last letter I sent you Herr Rellstab’s criticism on Miss 
Arabella God I now forward that of the gentleman who 
writes for the Vational-Zeitung. 

“The fair artist played Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor, Handel’s 
Variations, which we heard her give a short time ago, a transcription 
of Schubert’s ‘ Forelle,’ and, in obedience to a general encore, concluded 
with a Salonstiick, the name of which we do not know. The strength 
and fulness of her tone, her admirable precision and certainty, her 
great technical skill, which is equal to any task, however difficult; and 
the repose and objectivity of her style, place Miss Goddard among the 
first pianoforte celebrities*of the day. Although she dedicates herself 
more especially to the culture of classical music, and above all to 
Beethoven’s sonatas, Bach's {fugues, with other works of the same 
description, she is well acquainted with all the arts of modern virtuosi, 
for which reason we can but esteem more highly her reserve in this 
particular.” 





FOREIGN MISCELLANEOUS. 


Kontassere.—A_new grand serious opera in three acts, entitled 
Der letzte Maurenkénig has been produced with success. The text 
is by Herr J. E. Hartmann and the music by Herr F. Marpurg. 

éntitz.—A new and origina! opera, entitled Der Regent, was pro- 
duced for the benefit of the composer, Herr Saupe, Capellmeister here. 
It was favourably received. 

Derssav.—It is said that, in consequence of the destruction of the 
theatre by fire, the management. will avail itself of the clause contained 
in the agreements of all the artists empowering it to declare the said 
engagements null and void. 

IESBADEN.—A new opera, Der Unbekannie, has been successful. 

SrraspurGu.—M. Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord has produced an 
extraordinary sensation. On the first night of its performance, the 
crowd was so great, that hundreds were turned away from the doors. 





Currron—A concert recéntly given by Miss Jackson at the 
Victoria Rooms was fully and fashionably attended. The 
bénéficiare deserves praise for her own excellent performances, 
as well as for the high class of music she selected, and the 
eminent artists she engaged as her coadjutors. When we 
mentioti Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Spohr, as the composers, and 
Ernst and Piatti as performers, our readers will at once com- 

rehbend the treat given by all real lovers of music. Spohr’s 
fine trio in E minor (No. 1), which opened the concert, gave to 
Miss Jackson an orooetapisy of proving her command over the 
pianoforte, and to st and Piatti the means of showing the 

‘rfection of their tone and expression in the slow movement. 
En Mendelssohn’s trio in D major (No. 1), Miss Jackson again 
shone to advantage as an executant. The slow movement was 
ee with great taste, and the finale with great brilliancy. 

‘ormed his beautiful Zlégie ina way that quite en- 
ad ia hearers ; and Piatti’s Fantasia on the violoncello 
was all that. could be desired. Miss Siabbach was the vocalist, 
and her singing in “Batti, Batti,” accompanied on the violon- 
cello by Piatti, established her as a favourite at once. The 
concert was altogether first-rate, and the audience discriminating. 

Tue THeaTre-ImPerrat Irarien, at St. Petersborg, bas ter- 
minated its winter season. All the artists have left. ‘Tamberlik 
and Tagliafico are in Paris, Lablache and Ronconi are expected 





Mendelssohn’s Psalm, “Da Israel aus ten zog:” Beetho- 


next week. 
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NOTICE. 

ApbvertisemMEents.—ZJt is necessary to inform advertisers that we 
cannot undertake to extract advertisements ourselves, for inser- 
tion, from other papers. Whatever advertisements are intended 
for the Musica, Wortp must be sent to the Office by the proper 
authorities or their agents. This will render all mistakes im- 
possible for the future. 

In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, it is absolutely 
necessary that all copies of Tuk Musica Wor_p, transmitted 
through the post, should be folded so as to expose to view the red 
stump. 

It is requested that all letters and papers for the Editor be addressed 
to the Editor of the Musical World, 28, Holles Street ; and all 
business communications to the Publishers, at the same address. 

CoRRESPONDENTS are requested to write on one side of the paper 
only, as writing on both sides necessitates a great deal of trouble 
tn the printing. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Inquiner.—We believe the salary paid to the principal violoncello 
in Her Majesty’s Private Band, is £130, with the privilege of 
sending deputies when his duties at the Royal Italian Opera 
and the Philharmonic Concerts may require his presence else- 
where. The salary, if we remember well, was reduced at one 
time from £130 to £110, on account of these privileges; but, 
after remaining during a considerable period at the lower 
Jigure, on account of these privileges, it was suddenly restored to 
the higher figure, without taking these privileges into account, 
Thus, it would appear, the principal violoncello gets £50 more 
than the poorer viola. 

An Apmirer or Vervi.—ZJ/t was a misprint. Azucena, not 
Azucema, is the name of the Gitana in 11 Trovatore. 

Aw Amateur.—/t is out of our department to give opinions about 
the merits of professional artists, singers, or players, except when 
reviewing their performances. Otherwise we should be happy 
in complying with the request of “ An Amateur,” who, on second 
thoughts, will not fail to understand the force of our objection. 

C. A. B. (Cologne).—We have made inquiries. Nobody knows 
anything about such a work, either original or translated. 

SrockToniEnsis.— The letter has been forwarded to Mr. W. Chappell, 
201, Legent Street. 
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We have received the prospectus of a Benevolent Fund, 
which has just been established by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, for the relief of any of the members who, through 
unforeseen and unavoidable misfortune, may be brought to 
penury or distress. The idea is a good one, and merits the 
support, not only of the immediate friends and connections 
of the Society, but of the musical public generally, who, 
it cannot be denied, have derived an amount of refined en- 
joyment from the concerts of sacred musie at Exeter Hall 
(and at a reasonable price, too), which probably no other 
musical institution, certainly no other of the kind, has ever 
had it in its power to administer. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society has made Hiindel popular with the masses, and has 
in a large measure contributed to that sound and healthy 
taste which placed Mendelssohn on a pedestal whence all the 
united efforts of “the Jesuits” must utterly fail to remove 
him. For that alone it merits the warm consideration of 
every true lover of music ; and for that, and other reasons, 
unnecessary to state here, we shall be happy to afford the 
new Benevolent Fund every assistance in our power. 

As a preliminary step, we cannot do better than reprint 
the main argument of the prospectus, with a proof-copy of 
which we have been favoured ;— 





“The establishment of a Fund, from which to administer relief in 
cases of distress arising among persons connected with the Society, 
has for some time been an object of anxious desire on the part of many 
of the members, from a conviction that it would be calculated to be 
productive of much benefit. It has, indeed, often excited surprise, that 
a Society of such widely-spread influence, and from its nature presenting 
so many possibilities of the beneficial operation of such an Institution, 
should not heretofore have matured a plan of this kind. Claims such 
as those hinted at have occasionally arisen, and it has been a gratifying 
duty to the Committee of the Society to report, from time to time, 
their having been able to administer seasonable and urgently-required 
relief, and the members of the Society have cheerfully sanctioned such 
an occasional appropriation of their funds. It is, however, obvious 
that the funds of the Society will not bear, nor are intended for, such 
application, while the declining years of some who have been long con- 
nected with the Society, added to the contingencies to which all are 
liable, render it probable that a greater proportion than heretofore of 
cases secking benevolent aid will arise. Actuated by these considera- 
tions, the members of the Society, upon the Report of a Committee 
specially appointed to consider the subject, have, at a General Meeting 
held at Exeter Hall, on the 14th of March instant, established an Insti- 
tution designed to accomplish the object proposed, and laid down rules 
for its management. ‘The attention of the members, assistants, sub- 
scribers, and friends of the Society, and of the public generally, is now 
invited to the subject, in the hope that their cordial support will be 
given to an Institution of so benevolent a character.” 

This statement is clear and simple, and the reasons laid 
down in it for setting the scheme on foot are entirely 
satisfactory. Some of the rules by which the manage- 
ment of the fund is to be regulated deserve equal 
attention—since much depends upon them for that liberal 
course of action, combined with a wise aud provident ad- 
ministration, which (coupled with the total absence, and, 
indeed, plain impossibility of anything in the shape of jobbery) 
can alone command respect and ensure a permanent success. 
They are as follows :— 

1, The Fund will be applied to the aid of necessitous persons gene- 
rally, who have at any time been connected with the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. 2, The Committec of Management consists of a certain num- 
ber of members of the Committee of the Society, and the remainder 
chosen by the Governors of the Fund. 3. An Annual Meeting of 
Governors will be he held, and a report of proceedings and statement 
of accounts will be published. 4. It is proposed to raise a certain 
amount of permanent capital, to be invested in Government securities 
in the names of Trustees, the dividends from which, and a propor- 
tion of the annual contributions, to be applicable to the object of the 
Fund. 5. An Annual Subscription of Half-a-Guinea and upwards con- 
stitutes a Governor, and a Donation of Five Guineas and upwards, at 
one time, a Life Governor.” 

To the above (which are, of course, only a few of what 
will eventually constitute the code of laws) we hope to find 
added a clause, ensuring to the general body of members 
a certain voice in affairs, a certain power to check 
mal-administration, and indeed to modify, when that 
shall be necessary, wholly or in part, the entire 
inethod of government and dispensation. The Bene- 
volent Fund must beware of cliques and _ coteries. 
We mistrust no one ; but, where the benefits accruing are of 
general application, there should be no absolute or semi- 
absolute authority, vested in any one, two, or three indivi- 
duals, who (like the “ director” of a society which makes its 
appeals to public support near the statue of William Pitt) 
may show themselves more zealous, busy, active, meddling, 
officious, or even intelligent than the rest. The advertised 
names of the Committee of Management look very well, but 
if they looked ten times as well, and promised ten times as 
much, they must not be allowed—suddenly, or by degrees—to 
assume despotic and irresponsible dominion : 

Mr. J. N. Harrison (President), Mr. D. Hill (Zreasurer), Mr. J. F. 
Puttick (Hon. Secretary), Messrs. I’. Brewer, R. Bowley, J. Black, M. 
Hanhart, J. Kitcat, D. Sims, J. Stewart, R. ‘Taylor, and E, A, Waugh ; 





Messrs, T. Dix, W. O. Mitchell, and 'T, Reseigh (Auditors). 
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‘Subscriptions have already been received, which realize the 
sum of £163 10s. 6d. Let once the complete set of laws 
and regulations be placed before us, together with the pre- 
amble of the views, and the description of how and in 
what manner it is intended to carry out the views, by the 
projectors, and we promise unreservedly to give our aid 
and our hearty encouragement to the Benevolent Fund. 
Such an institution, on behalf of the members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, cannot fail, under the circum- 
stances we have suggested, to possess a lively interest for 
the patrons, no less than for the conductors, of Zhe Musica! 
World. 





As our readers have been hearing a great deal lately of Herr 
Richard Wagner, they will probably be glad to know some- 
thing about him—to read, in short, an account, how- 
ever succinct and hurried, of his “books,” his music, his 
doctrines, and himself. From sources in our possession, and 
from personal experience, we have gathered a few facts, 
which, for general convenience, we shall throw into a form 
half narrative, half critical, The task is uneasy, since 
Herr Wagner declares himself, not of the Present, but of 
“the Future.” Here goes, however :— 

Richard Wagner was born in the year 1813, in Leipsic. 
He belonged to a well-known theatrical family, one of whom 
(his brother) is father of Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, the singer. 
His education was neglected, and his parents died while he 
was very young. Unaided and neglected, he, of course, 
learned nothing which he could not claim as his own, although 
his method of learning was, as he confesses, by imitation. 
He imitated everything he saw or heard. Was it a symphony 
of Beethoven, he composed a symphony; a drama at the 
theatre, he wrote a drama; ani this without having the 


With 


slightest idea of musical or literary composition. 
every step in life he changed his opinions, tastes, and desires. 
With no fundamental education, no established principles in 
art, his mind oscillated from one point to another; and 
whenever a system, or a name, began to attract the public, 
Richard Wagner endeavoured to do the same, and in the 


same manner. He was, by turn, a devotee of Beethoven, 
Weber, and—Bellini! 

The revolution of 1830 came, and with it a total change 
in Wagner. He now sympathized with nothing but nations 
in general, and Poland in particular. Still he pursued his 
musical studies; that is, learned everything by himself, and 
in his own way. At last, he was engaged at Magdeburg, as 
chef-d’orchestre. Here, his first opera, with words of his own, 
Lhe Novice of Palermo, appeared and vanished almost simul- 
taneously. From Magdeburg, Wagner went to Riga, in- 
vested with the same office; and from Riga to Paris, with 
hopes, illusions, and poetico-musical subjects, but little money, 
and less knowledge of the language. It was the worst time 
that Wagner could have chosen for Paris (1839). There was 
no feeling, sympathy, or welcome for him ; and the German 
dreamer and philosopher was obliged to abandon his dreams 
and his philosophy, his high-flown expectations of glory and 
fortune. At last Wagner was forced to do as others before him 
—to labour at the music-stores, arranging the operas of 
others—Meyerbeer and Halévy, or Adam “of the Institute.” 
He wrote articles for La Gazette Musicale, and praised 
Meyerbeer to the skies. He composed Rienzi (words and 
music), an opera, in five acts, much more fatiguing, both for 
the singers and the public, than anything previously written ; 
and exerted himself to the utmost to have this work per- 





formed at the Académie-Royale; but his means were inade- 
quate to obtain such a favour. 

Disgusted with Paris, its public, and its artists, Wagner 
returned to his own country. Here fortune began to smile. 
By some influence (some say Meyerbeer), he was appointed 
chef-d’orchestre of the Royal Theatre at Dresden; and the 
road to fame and wealth now lay open before him. Rienzi 
was performed with the then best singer in Germany— 
Tichatschek—but failed to impress the public. That tenor 
subsequently introduced the opera at Hamburgh and 
Berlin, but in both places with the same want of success. 
It was the longest opera ever heard in Germany, and the 
loudest. The Jibretto was clever; but, while the poet 
triumphed, the musician was nowhere. The “ grand histo- 
rical” having failed, Wagner tried Der Fliegender Holliénder, 
a three-act work, based on the legend of the Flying Dutch- 
man, This obtained no hold on the public, notwithstanding - 
the subject. Then came Zannhiduser, an old German legend, 
introducing names and personages of the middle ages. 7'ann- 
hiiuser was again a fiasco, The Dresden public believed 
their opera conductor was deranged. 

At that time, Wagner was only known in Dresden, and 
to certain journals. The public took no notice of him or of 
his works; and although Dresden is but a few miles from 
Leipsic, the “ Jesuits” paid little attention to one whom, a 
few years later, they placed above Mozart! Wagner was 
not well satisfied with this state of things. The opposition 
of the press, the orchestra, the public, and the adminis- 
tration, distracted him ; when, in 1848, the revolution broke 
out, extending itself to Dresden, and the chef-d’orchestre 
managed to compromise himself, and fled into exile. He 
went to Zurich, with some experience, but a cloudy future, 
to commence anew. There, to satisfy “necessities,” he 
wrote “revolutionary” pamphlets on musical matters. Die 
Revolution und die Musik was followed by Das Kunst- 
werk der Zukunft, a literary work which laid the 
first stone of his fame, and had the most decided 
influence on his career. Of this book the leaders of 
the Schumann party in Leipsic laid hold. Hence- 
forth they swore by the Art-work of the Future. The 
“future music” and “future men” (the “Jesuits”) were 
thus created out of nothing. There is, however, a great 
difference between the model of a musical drama, represented 
in the Kunstwerk der Zukunft and Tannhiuser, or Lohengrin. 
The “ Jesuits” receive Jannhduser as music of “ the future,” 
while Wagner considers it a concession to the present. The 
real music of “the future” requires other conditions than the 
present can offer—other political, or rather social institutions ; 
in short, communism. In such community a work of art is 
an emanation from the “ whole ;” the “whole” take part in it 
and act in it; and as the “whole” offer continual variety of 
human passions and dramatic situations, the poetical emana- 
tion from the “whole” can only be drama. But as the “whole” 
have produced drama, and as the “ whole” act drama, this cau 
be neither opera nor recited drama, the product of this or that 
single art, but equally of all arts. Music, painting, architecture, 
sculpture, and dance are only branches of mother art, poetry. 
Away from mother art each is meaningless and unnatural ; 
as society is meaningless, led into wrong channels, in the 
form of states, with accessories; the consequence of which 
has been division or separation of arts. Now, “the future” 
is to remedy the wrongs of the past, and abolish separation of 
arts; in short to produce a better copy of the old Greek 
drama; and this, because society, in its present forms and 
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principles, has worn out and become too rotten to last longer 
than what, Wagner declines to say. These doctrines 
are written and set forth in the confused language of the old 
German philosophers. Perhaps it was this, with the strange- 
ness of the ideas, which excited so much enthusiasm among 
the “Jesuits” at Leipsic and Weimar. 

Wagner owes Liszt’ his fame, his position and even his 
“pourure.” Without Liszt and the “ Jesuits,” he would 
never have emerged from the oblivion into which he had 
fallen before the Revolution of 1848. It is attributable to 
Liszt, and the leading journal of his party, that the public 
began to be excited by a desire to see and hear something of 
the man of “the future.” Wagner was not slow to profit 
by the opportunity. The next “book” he gave tothe world 
was Oper und Drama, in which he makes fearful onslaughts 
upon modern composers, more especially Meyerbeer, and 
claims, of course, all praise and respect for his drama, Opera 
and Drama is, in fact, a corollary to the Art-work of the 
Future, with criticisms on other subjects, amongst which is the 
roltenness of pr:sent artistic society, which had been done 
before and will be done after him with more truth and better 
grace, 

The third “book ”* contained the poems of Der Fliegende 
Holliinder, Tannliiuser, and Lohengrin, with addresses to the 
men he professes to love; for love and friendship, with 
Wagner, are synonymous. In this “ book ”—the most eurious 
of all, not on account of the poems, but from the candour 
with which the author accepts the appellation of genius, and 
tells his friends how he came to be a genius—he declares 
that his task is finished ; that necessity alone had driven 
him to explain to the world the need of another musical art 
than that to which it had been accustomed ; and that hence- 
forth he would create the things needed, and be nothing else 
than a poet-musician. The poems contained in the book are 
neither drama nor opera, but legends, in the frame-dramatic 
—a fragment of drama, not drama itself. 

While this was going on, Liszt, at Weimar, forced three 
of the operas upon the stage. The public, allowed for a 
length of time to listen to nothing else, at last endured them 
patiently. But Weimar has no influence ; a more important 
arena was necessary—Leipsic, for example. Zannhduser was 
put on the stage, and, with students at hand, to instruct, 
explain, and clear up, endured patiently in Leipsic. What 
is Tannhiuser ? Wagner and his friends assure us: not 
opera! Drama? If such a man, without principle or 
character, irresolute and uncertain, turning to this, now 
to that, continually swayed by exterior circumstances, 
can be the centre of drama, Tannhduser may be “ drama.” 
But there is nothing new in its ideas or construction. The 
instrumentation is always heavy; but that is not new. The 
orchestration is often so “thick,” that the sense of the words 
is lost; but that is not new. There ts nothing new in 
Tannhiduser, except certain abrupt modulations and very 
clumsy harmonies. 

Tannidiuser has made the round of Germany, all but 
Vienna, Dresden, and Berlin - excluded for political reasons. 
Not so Lohengrin. There were great hopes in Leipsic of 
this “ best” piece, as Wagner calls it. But, alas! in spite 
of friends, press, decorations, and favourable circumstances, 
the public would not endure four hours of wn nterrupted 
recitative; and Lohengrin made an unequivocal fiasco. But 
this is the real touchstone of public sympathy for the music 








* Drei Operndichtungen nebst einem Vorwort an meine Freunde, von 


of the “ future,” since Lohengrin really offers something new, 
There is no cessation, no rest for the instrumentalists, singers, 
or public; the action moves on continually, accompanied by 
music, except one or two short phrases, where the orchestra 
stops, with a somewhat melodramatic effect. The whole is 
a long, tiresome recitative. 

The friends who call Wagner a genius point triumphantly 
to Elsa and the love-scene with Lohengrin. “ Here are 
combinations, here are tones,” they exclaim, “which only 
genius could draw from out of Nature’s bowels.” Yet 
Lohengrin, though enormously lauded in the ty re of the 
“ Jesuits,” and his own confessedly “ best piece,” has left the 
world (the “rotten” world) untouched, cold without—and 
within, in body and soul. 

Lohengrin is the last published work of Wagner, except 
some articles in journals, lauding his own music, and pro- 
moting his own interests. He is at present engaged on 
a tetralogy (Flowers, “you're wanted”), in which legends of 
the Hdda, or ancient Scandinavian poems, are dramatised. 
Sophocles, having trilogised triumphantly in his C&dipus 
family, Wagner must of course tetralogise; and, instead of 
three, have four connecting links. “They four” (Hzekiel) 
are Rheingold, Die Walkiire (fabulous protecting deities of 
the Icelandic Mythology), Der Junge Siegfried, and Sieg- 
Jried’s Tod. The poem of the Zod (Death), was finished six 
years ago, and published two years ago—not for the world, 
but exclusively for Liszt and the “Jesuits.” theingold was 
done last spring; and on Die Walkiire the man of “the 
future” is now urgently employed. “They four,” united, are 
called The Ring of the Niebelungen (Circle would be better, 
there being four sides to a square, and since, after the Wiebe- 
lungen, Richard will possibly attempt to square the circle, 
in a dramatic and harmonious sense). The .Viebelungen, as 
every one knows, is the ancient, national epic of the Ger- 
mans, in which the northern legends are conglomerated, as 
the eastern fables in the Thousand and One Nights. The 
Ring of the Niebelungen must be performed on three consecu- 
tive evenings, or not performed. Under these circumstances, 
it is more than probable that it will be not performed. 
Mr. E. T. Smith, however, is an adventurous man ; and, we 
believe that Mr. Tully, his chef-d’orchestre—though he 
may not have heard the music—has read “ the Books.” 





Mr. Freperick Gre has been for some days in Paris, making 
arrangements for the forthcoming season at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Mad. Jenny Ney, principal singer at the Dresden Opera, 
is positively engaged. J¢ 7’rovatore will be one of the first per- 
formances, and in this opera of Signor Verdi the London public 
will be introduced to the new contralto, Mad. Borghi-Mamo. 

M. MrrerseerR.—In consequence of the immense success of 
the Etoile du Nord at Dresden, the King of Saxony has conferred 
on M. Meyerbeer the cross of commander of the “ Ordre Royal 
d’ Albert.” 

M. VaTEL, agent de change, and erie | 
Director jof the Thédtre-Italien in Paris, die 
12th inst., after a very short illness. 

Concert AT THE UNIVERSITY CoLLEGE.—A soirée was given on 
Wednesday the 14th, by the students of University College, in 
the spacious and elegant library, which went off with great éclat, 
Their confréres of King’s College were invited, and formed a con- 
siderable portion of the great number assembled. Mr. Benedict, 
aided by Herr Ernst, Messrs. Chipp, Lazarus, F. Chatterton, 
Weiss, and H. Braham, contributed not a little to the pleasure 
of all—robed and unrobed. ey attention was paid to the 
great artistes, encores throughout being considered as decidedly 
necessary to shew the enthusiasm felt. Lord Brougham and 
many other celebrities attended. Some very fine and excellent 
pictures, bronzes, etc., were displayed, and found many admirers. 
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MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS. 


Tue third concert (on Thursday, the 15th inst.), which we 
were unable to notice last week, offered a most agreeable selec- 
tion, and a performance pretty nearly perfect. 

Quartet (A minor, Op, 58), Spohr. Quartet (F minor, Op. 2), 
Mendelssohn, Quintet (E flat), Mozart. Melodies for Violin and 
Pianoforte (Op. 47), Molique. 

Spohr’s quartet (we hear too little of Spohr) was both charm- 
ing and refreshing. It is becoming the fashion with a certain 
coterie (originated among the Jesuits of Leipsic, of course), to 
underrate this fine and genial master, with all his mannerisms, 
one of those to whom the art is most indebted. Herr Molique 
was in glorious play. Of all the great violinists it is he who enters 
most fully into the spirit of Spohr’s quartets, and plays them with 
the greatest perfection. We were charmed beyond measure with 
his performance of the one chosen for the present occasion. 
Every movement—the flowing moderato, the pleasantly varied 
and in itself pleasant theme, the sparkling rondo (Spanish to the 
last; yet Spohr, according to the Jesuits, has no character, but 
only an insipid manner peculiar to himself)—was admirably 
“interpreted” (that is the right word) by Molique, who was 
supported with the utmost efficiency by Messieurs Goffrie, Hill, 
and Piatti, on the second violin, tenor, and bass. The quartet, 
we repeat, was quite refreshing. 

How twice effective was the early work by Mendelssohn 
(composed at thirteen years of age—not fifteen, as a contempo- 
rary relates with very natural astonishment*), coming after 
music so utterly unlike it. This, too, was played toa nicety. A 
more pure and delicate execution, a more light and brilliant 
finger, a more thoroughly unaffected (and unobtrusive) style 
than that of Mr. Lindsay Sloper cannot be cited among existing 
pianists. He has spirit, too, and lots of it, as he proved by his 
reading of the passionate adlegro, and the finale so full of youthful 
and vigorous fire. This quartet, and that of Spohr, were pre- 
sented for the first—we trust not the last—time at Mr. Ella’s 
sittings. By their loud applause, the audience of connoisseurs, 
select and fashionable as usual, showed their appreciation of the 
music of both masters, and their entire satisfaction with the 
executants, 

Mozart’s fine quartet (in which Mr. Webb joined the players 
we have named, as second viola, in the most efficient manner) 
was a treat of another kind. Mozart all over, the learning and 
ingenuity of this quintet are only surpassed by the fancy in 
which it abounds. But we need not go into a lengthy description 
of a masterpiece so well known. The performance of Herr 
Molique and his coadjutors was irreproachable from beginning 
toend. Molique, by the way, is quite as much in his element 
with the chamber music of the “ Child” of Saltzburgh, as with 
that of the “ Stupid” of Cassel. 

The “ Melodies” for violin and piano, in MS., are welcome 
additions to those rare little gems already published by Herr 
Molique under the same title. They are equally a boon to violin- 
ists and pianists. Played to admiration by the composer and Mr. 
Sloper, they fairly enchanted the audience, who dispersed, filled 
with gratification at the refined and well-varied entertainment 
Mr. Ella had provided for them. 








* The Ottetto was composed at the age of fifteen ! 








M. Junin has retired, aly tempore, to his estate in Belgium, 
t 


to take some repose after the fatigues of his double winter season 
and his long tour in the provinces. 


A.Boni.—This renowned singer has been engaged by Mr. 
Beale for a provincial tour, to take place in April and May. 
Mdile. Alboni will arrive in London early next month to fulfil 
her contract. Herr Ernst is also secured ; so that the party is 
likely to be one of the highest attraction. 


PainArmonic Soctety.—The directors of the old Philhar- 
homie Society had a rehearsal on Monday of some of Herr 
Wagner's new compositions. We believe it was strictly private, 
every member of the Society not being invited. Was this con- 
stitutional ? 


AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue fourth concert, on Monday night, was by far the best of 
the present season. The room was crammed with a brilliant 
assembly, and the performance was eagerly enjoyed. In short, 
both Amateurs and their friends were in great force. The pro- 
gramme was as follows: 

PART I. 

Symphony in B Flat, No.9 - : 

Serenade - - : P 

Volkslieder 

Overture, “The Regicide” —- - 

Romance, * La Cloche de la Priére” 

PART IL, 

Concerto, Pianoforte, in D Minor - : 

Songs - - : - 

Part-Songs - : - - 

Overture, “Samson” - 

March, “ Le Prophéte” : : - 

Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. 

Haydn’s symphonies are just the things for Amateurs. Fine 
and spirited music, without being difficult, full of variety and 
masterly elaboration, together with a general clearness and 
simplicity of stylethat place them within reach of universal appre- 
ciation—nothing can be better suited to bring up gentlemen- 
executants in the way they should go. The performance of the 
vigorous old “B flat” (somewhat hacknied by our theatrical 
orchestras, in times gone by), had many points of decided merit. 
The smdnuetto and trio satisfied us less than the other movements; 
but the execution, as a whole, spoke well for the discipline en- 
forced by Mr. Henry Leslie, and justified the wisdom of Amateurs 
in placing their affairs under the direction of one of themselves. 
Mr. Leslie, we all know, is an amateur—rather a knowing one, by 
the way—but “an amateur.” The overture called The Revicide, 
by Mr. Lucas, belongs to an opera which has for many years been 
known to exist in that gentleman’s portfolio, and which, never- 
theless, we should like to hear. The overture has been pew at 
the Philharmonic Concerts, the coucerts of the Royal Academy, 
and elsewhere. Mr. Leslie took great pains with it—which, as 
he formerly studied the rudiments of composition under Mr, 
Lucas, was nothing less than his bounden duty. The fempo in 
both movements was too slow; but that was a cunning device on 
the part of the conductor, who was anxious no doubt that there 
mah be as few “slips” as possible in the learned doctor’s com- 
position. The Amateurs—like famous fellows as they are when 
engaged upon an unknown work—paid strict attention to Mr. Leslie 
and to their books, made very few “ slips,” and came honourably 
out of the ordeal. We are satisfied that Mr. Lucas, if present, was 
satisfied himself. The overture to Samson offers many difficul- 
ties to orchestral players, not merely amateur but professional. 
The horn parts, par exemple, are preposterous, and when doubled 
become doubly preposterous, The cornists in Hiindel’s day— 
like the trumpeters (or clarinists)—must have been very devils, 
or at least magicians, or, to say nothing more, sorcerers possessed 
of enchanted horns. We always think, at Exeter Hall, when 
Samson is performed under the eager stick of Mr. Costa, that 
the players will never get to the end of their horn-parts ; and. 
were, therefore, rae ry no less then pleased, at the care, no 
less than zeal, displayed on Monday by the representatives of 
those very tough instruments in the Amateur Society. The 
brilliant march from the Prophéte was dashed off with remark- 
able spirit and “ entrain.” 

The performance of Mendelssohn’s second and most 
difficult pianoforte concerto would have done credit to any 

rofessor. The pianist was Mdlle. “ Angelina”—a young 
ady long known to the public as a vocal composer of more 
than ordinary talent, ad who has now established herself 
on quite as solid a basis as a first-class instrumental exe- 
cutant. Her reading was varied and expressive, and her 
handling of those passages where mechanical skill is chiefly 
concerned, demonstrated a rare and enviable command of the 
instrument. The finale, which few professional players take 
| uite up to time, was begun, and continued to the end, at 


Haydn. 
Haydn. 
Weber §& Silcher. 
C. Lucas. 
Benedict, 


Mendelssohn, 
Schubert & Esser. 
Mendelssohn § Zollner, 
Hiindel, 
Meyerb: er. 





the true Mendelssohnian speed, It is well to commence at 
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the full pace; but it is better to go on, and best to keep 
it up to the end. Mdlle. Angelina did all ‘three ; and 
thus confirmed her positive right to grapple with the music of 
the most tiring (to execute) and untiring (to listen to) of modern 
composers. The applause was enthusiastic throughout and at 
the conclusion of the performance. But why was Mdlle. Angelina 
too modest to come back into the orchestra, when the audience 
so unanimously called her? Every soul in the room wanted to 
have another look, The crack-amateur pianists—the Waleys, 
the Wellesleys, etc. (not to mention the ladies)—must be on the 
look-out. They have allowed a little witch to come among them, 
who is likely to spell-bind them all with her incantations. 
*Ware sorcery! Cave Angelinam! 

We have scarcely left ourselves room to say a word 
about the vocal music. Herr Pauer’s Deutscher Ménner 
Chor—all German amateurs, except two Englishmen, who, 
say the Teutons, do nothing more than “put the others 
out” — sang too often, and in the solos out of tune, but 
otherwise remarkably well. Their best performance, and 
the best piece they performed, was Mendelssohn’s melancholy, 
dreamy, lovely, and melodious “ Water-trip” (Wasserfahrt). 
Their most successful was the Lutzow’s Jagd of Weber, which 
was encored, But why that silly, commonplace, unmeaning, 
taverny, Bayerisches-Bier-y, Heidelberg-studentish “ echo ”— 

“Like a post morlem——rumbling in some far sepulchre”— 
which knocked all the manhood out of Weber’s vigorous part-song ? 
Herr Pauer is too good a musician to wink at such vile expedients 
for obtaining the applause of the wn-polite. The other pieces sung 
by the Mdnner-chor (who sang well, but as we have said, too often) 
were Silcher’s insipidly pretty “Drei Réslein,” which a contem-, 

porary has compared, not without reason, to the really and not 
insipidly pretty English ballad,“ Where are you wandering, my 
wey 4 maid?” and Zillner’s so-called “March, by desire.” The 
ast is funny, and not devoid of character; yet, for all that, but 
feeble music. Very few of these table-songs, indeed, are worth 
much. And how monotonous (away from the seidl of Bayerischer, 
and the Pfeife of Knaster) aro those eternal male voices! We 
lingered for a sound from fairer throat ; and were more than gra- 
tified when Mad. Pauer, with a voice “ ever soft and low,” 

“an excellent thing in woman”— 


sung with refined taste and artistic feeling, two plaintive (too 
plaintive, perhaps), lieder of Schubert and Esser—“ Liebesboth- 
schaft” and “Scheiden im friihling’—for the first of which we 
would fain (had we been a relative geboren) have sent her our 
love (not compliments) ; and for the second, have pledged to take 
her and her guter-mann to Richmond, in the spring. We have 
not often listened to more unaffected singing than that of Frau 
Pauer; and we must congratulate Herr Pauer on being the sole 
possessor of so tuneful and sweet a Finke. 

We approach Mr. W. E. Tennant, and Benedict’s charming 
romance (from the “Album Mario”), “La Cloche de la Priére,’ 
with trembling and distrust, being “afeard” of another letter 
from “An Amateur.” To be short and bold, however—the song 
“might have been better”—since (“Per Bacco/”) Mr. Tennant 
was hoarse again, and only got through it once, while we should 
have preferred it twice. Mr. Benedict accompanied Schubert’s 
and Esser’s Lieder, as well as his own romance, at the pianoforte 
—how well we need not relate. To conclude, we were much 
pamee with this concert—which may be gathered from the 
ength of our description. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Last night, Mozart’s Requiem and Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang 
were given by the members of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
The principal vocalists were Mad. Clara Novello, Mrs. Lockey, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. The success achieved last 
year by the two above-named masterpieces, has rendered it 
ncumbent on the Society to give one or more performances each 
season ; and the Lobgesang and Requiem in conjunction, may 
now be reckoned as one of the stock entertainments of the réper- 
toire. Exeter Hall was crowded in every part, and the perfor- 
mance of Mozart's “Service for the Dead,” and Mendelssohn's 
“ Hymn of Praise,” was most satisfactory. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Rucsy—(From a Correspondent).—Signora Fabroni gave her 
Annual Morning and Evening Concerts on Thursday last, both 
of which were attended by all the rank and fashion in the neigh- 
bourhood. The artistes engaged were Miss Rainforth, Mdlle, 
Minie (her first appearance), Signora Fabroni, Mr. Nicholson 
(solo flute), and Mr. Walker (pianist). Unfortunately Miss 
Rainforth, suffering win from hoarseness and sore throat, 
was not able to appear. Her place, however, was very credit- 
ably filled by a young lady amateur resident in the town, 
Mademoiselle Minie made a most favourable début, and gives 
promise of future excellence. Signora Fabroni sang several 
cavatinas, and performed two harp solos with great success, 
Mr. Nicholson’s flute solos were all encored. The pianoforte 
accompaniments were given with due care by Mr. Walker 
(organist of the school), who also joined Signora Fabroni in a 
duo for pianoforte and harp. Altogether the concerts were 
remarkably successful. 

Leeps.—A Lecture on English Vocal Music was given by Mr. 
Spark, on Tuesday evening last, at St. George’s School Room, to 
the members of St. George’s and St. Andrew’s Re-union, with 
illustrations by his pupils, Miss Newboand and Miss Dobson, 
and the choir of St. George’s church, with other assistance. The 
chief points touched upon were a eonsideration of our national 
vocal part-music, the glee, madrigal, etc., and its non-appreciation 
by the present age; a comparison of the cultivation of music in 
the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries; and an inquiry into 
the neglect, merit, and proper gpa of English composers 
particularly of modern times. The lecture, well written and 
well delivered, was received with much applause by a crowded 
audience. The illustrations were carefully selected and rendered, 
especially the glees, part-songs, ete. At the conclusion, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Spark was proposed by the Rev. Wm. Sinclair, and 
carried by acclamation. Mr. Sinclair paid a high compliment to 
Mr. Spark, both for his services in connection with St. George’s 
church, and generally in the cause of music in this town. Mr. 
Spark acknowledged the vote, and promised to give the second. 
— of his lecture—which, owing to the lateness of the hour, he 

ad been compelled to omit—on some future occasion. This was 
greeted with loud applause. The entertainment concluded with 
the National Anthem. 

Bricuton.—Mr. Nye re-opened the theatre on Monday night 
with an English Operatic Company, the names of which are 
almost entirely unknown to the Brighton public. The company 
included Miss Julia Harland, Miss Fanny Reeves, Miss Norman, 
Messrs. Elliott Galer, H. Corri, O’Summers, ete. Sonnambula 
was performed on Monday, Maritana on Tuesday, and the 
Bohemian Girl on Thursday. 

Surewspury.—Mr. Walter C. Hay gave his second concert on 
Monday at the Music Hall, for the relief of the poor of the town 
and neighbourhood. The Militia Brass Band assisted. Among 
the noticeable points were a solo on the violin, by Mr. J. Tomlins 
Jones, organist of St. Chad’s Church. Few organists, it is 
believed, can compete with Mr. J. Tomlins Jones on the violin. 
The Shropshire Conservative thinks that the violin is Mr. J. 
Tomlins eats forte. 

Liverrooc—(/rom our own Correspondent).—At the second 
subscription concert of the Philharmonic Society, on Tuesday 
night, L/ijah was performed. Miss Birch,Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Lockey, 
and Mr. Weiss were the solo vocalists—Mr. E. W. Thomas's 
fourth morning concert at the Philharmonic Hall was well 
attended on Saturday last, despite the state of the weather. 
The performances on the pianoforte of Mr. F. Edward Bache— 
who made his début before a Liverpool audience—were highly 
successful. Mr. Bache is a pupil of Mr. Sterndale Bennett, and 
studied under Herr Hauptmann, the contrapuntist, in Leipsic, 
and also under Herr Schneider at Dresden. He is a composer, 
as well as pianist, and executed three of his own pieces on 
Saturday. There were an “Andante and Polonaise,” and two 
bagatelles entitled, “Romance Caractéristique” and “Chanson 
& Boire.’ They were all encored, and deservedly, A more 
favorable first appearance could not have been desired by his 
friends, Mr, Bache, indeed, carried off the laurels of the concert, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SINGING IN CHURCHES, 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 

Si1r.—If the subject of “ church singing” be not too insignificant for 
you to notice, perhaps you will be good enough to tell me whether we 
ought or ought not to expect good singing in a church, where both the 
player and his organ are said to be first rate. Many times have [ 
attended the service at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields since the new organ 
has been erected, but on each occasion I have been disappointed to 
find the service rendered (the musical part of it, that is) in the most 
painful manner, time and correct intonation being alike totally disre- 
garded. This is the case at numbers of the London churches, where 
unfortunately the children, and not the congregation, support the 
singing. I could name many, but since St, Martin’s has peculiar 
advantages both in its organ and organist, I think it is one of the 
last churches where a person would expect his ears to be tortured with 
bad singing. Some would urge that it is impossible to make ‘‘ Charity” 
children sing decently. 
eatisfy himself who will take the trouble to attend the morning service 
at St. Pancras in the New-road, or St. Sepulchre’s in the City. At 
the former of these, the singing is as refined in quality of tone, and as 
correctly in tune, as any one could wish to hear. And if, at the latter, 
Smithfield cannot produce aught except “vulgar” voices, still the 
singing is in tune, and the pronunciation of words wonderfully clear. 
Surely something might, and ought to, be done by organists (for with 
them it mainly rests) to,improve the present condition of church congre- 
gational singing in London. Surely such central churches as St. 
Martin’s ought to set the example. And surely such a talented 
gentleman as Mr, Best must have some influence in such a matter. It 
is a notorious fact, that all other bodies of professing Christians under- 
stand congregational singing better than the Church of England. Why 
should this be so, when the Church of England numbers amongst its 
members the finest players of our day, and can boast of the finest 
organs? If you, sir, would lend the influence of your widely-spread 
journal, to stir up our organists to remedy the great evil I have 
referred to, you would confer a great boon on the musical portion of 
the church-going people of London, and believe me it is a very large 

rtion, Your obedient servant, JOHN CARPENTER. 

17, Throgmorton Street, 19 March, 1855. 





MR. PRAEGER AND THE BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1r—Several times of late you have done me the distinguished 
honour of mentioning my name in connection with that of Richard 
Wagner and his “ books.” It is “the fact” of having read those books 
which has convinced me that Wagner himself is entirely a stranger 
to all the machinations of that busy set of people, living at and near 
Leipsic, who put the oddest notions down to, and draw all kinds of 
undigested conclusions from, those books—of which Wagner did not 
even dream whilst writing them. Against that “set” I have given my 
decided protest at different occasions; and reiterated the same only as 
late as the Rotterdam Festival. They do not understand Wagner (as 
“some others,” who will not understand him). It may be indifferent 
to you and your readers what I think of Wagner; but I am proud to 
acknowledge my admiration for his genius, and our mutual friendship. 
I am, moreover, firmly convinced that no one knows the works of the 
great masters, nor values and loves them more, than Wagner. 

31, Milton-street, Dorset-square. FERDINAND PRAEGER, 

[Our correspondent lies under a misconception. The allusions 
were to Professor Praeger, of Hamm, who composed a treatise 
called Parallax, and a metrical fable, entitled Cowfinch and her 
Mother. It is well known to the friends of this learned gentle- 
man, that he has been recently employed in translating the three 

974 v) of Richard Wagner into the Turkish language.— 

D. M. W. 





RICHARD WAGNER. 
“Oh, that mine enemy had written a book !” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sin,—Having read with much interest the “ Reactionary Letters” in 
the Musical World, feel that I should much better appreciate the 
Sobolewski apophthegms, jokes, and irony if I had before me the 
“Koran” which Richard Wagner has invented for the edification of his 
submissive followers. The system which has so much excited the 
people with the large foreheads, and which you deem worthy of dis- 


But that this assertion is false, any one may. 





cussing at some length in the leading musical journal of Europe, must 
surely be worth the trouble of a translation. For my part, I must 
confess, I cannot bring myself to tolerate Richard's views; but at the 
same time I should like to give him a proper hearing. Does he mean 
to say that music should be bent and twisted so as to express the mea- 
sure, sound, and religious meaning of every syllable of the poetry. I cannot 
conceive that a composer of genius would voluntarily shackle himself with 
such conditions. He could never receive an inspiration, and his ideas 
would be strained and unnatural, and could never express the passions 
or sentiments of human nature. I imagined that poetry was only 
employed by composers to assist in giving force and meaning to the 
sentiment of their music. It appears to me more natural for the 
feelings to burst into music than be stated in language. If a man had 
a passion for a foreign beauty who was unacquainted with his language, 
he would express his ardour in rapturous kisses and glances; but were 
this lover Richard Wagner, I suspect he would translate his feelings by 
aid of a dictionary, rather than appear natural in the eyes of his charmer 
and ridiculous in his own, 

I trust we shall soon know more of Richard. Whether he is a 
genius, or only a dunce incog., must be discovered ; whether, like an 
intellectual radical, he is endeavouring to create laws to exclude all 
music but his own idiosyncracies from the ears of the world, or whe- 
ther a new mission has really been revealed to him by Heaven. At all 
events, it will be more creditable to those who have so long enjoyed the 
works of the great masters, to refuse giving a ready ear to their 
detractors. AN AMATEUR. 


Dramatic INTELLIGENCE.—According to Mr. E, T, Smith’s official 
proclamation, there were two reasons why the Etoile du Nord was 
suspended last week in its triumphant career at Drury Lane—one, be- 
cause “ it was literally, physically, vocally impossible that Mdlle. Jenny 
Baur could any longer continue to sustain the arduous character of 
Catherine every successive evening ;” the other, because “in conse- 
quence of the great interest created by Mr. Mitchell’s spirited revival 
of Sir Henry .Bishop’s musical works, even (?) in an un-dramatic 
form, at the request of several persons of distinction, Her Majesty’s 
servants would perform Guy Mannering on Monday, and Rob Roy on 
Tuesday.” The several persons of distinction who attended the per- 
formances of the above pieces could hardly have been greatly edified, 
On Thursday Mr. EK. T. Smith took his benefit, and had a good house. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Wallack appeared in the drama of Love and Loyalty, 
which was produced some time ago at the Marylebone Theatre. 

Mr. Charles Kean, having entirely recovered from his recent indis- 
position, has returned to his duties at the Princess’s Theatre, Louis XT, 
seems to lose little of ita attraction; and the revival of the Corsican 
Brothers has revived its original success, 

Mr. Wright, who is engaged at Sadler’s Wells for a limited number 
of nights, made his first appearance on Monday in Sweethearts and 
Wives, and the Spitalfields Weaver. 

At the Strand Theatre, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, since her return here 
some weeks ago, has been pertorming a variety of her favourite charac- 
ters. On Monday a new version of Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth 
was produced, with considerable success. Miss Rebecca Isaacs sustains 
the principal character with her usual ease and naivefé, and sings as 
well as ever. Miss Fanny Beaumont enacts the blind girl (Bertha) 
with much taste and feeling. Among the new faces we must not omit 
Miss Somers, a provincial importation of considerable promise in low 
comedy. A new burlesque for the approaching holidays is in forward 
préparation. 


M. ALEXANDRE Bituer’s First Evening Performance of Clas- 
sical Pianoforte Music, for the season, took place in the small 
room at St. Martin’s Hall last night. The special pieces were 
Dussek’s Sonata (Op. 61) in F sharp minor, called Elegy on the 
Death of Prince Ferdinand of Prussia; Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C major (Op. 53), dedicated to Count Walstein: Mendelssohn's 
Prelude and Fugue in B flat; and Weber’s Rondo in E flat, 
M. Billet also introduced Chopin’s Notturno in C minor, Pru- 
dent’s “ Le Reveil des Fées,” and his own Fantasia on airs from 
Puritani. The eminent and talented pianist played with his 
usual brilliancy, vigour, and breadth of style, and was loudly 
applauded in all his pieces, To the real amateurs of the piano- 
forte a more varied and interesting programme could hardly 
have beea presented. M. Billet was assisted by Miss Palmer, 
who diversified the instrumental performance by singing “ O 
quam tristes,” from Haydn’s Stabat Mater, and Silas’s «Would I 
were the moonbeam,” 
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Genera Guepeonorr, director of the Imperial theatre at 
St. Petersburgh, has offered the association of dramatic artists, 
through M. Formelle, his representative, the 5,000 francs 
damages to which M. Berton, the artist of the Gymnase, was 
recently condemned to pay. The committee has accepted it. 
(See our Paris correspondence, for an account of the Berton 
process —Ep.) 

PRESENTATION T0 Mr. Spark, or Leeps.—At the annual soirée of 
the Leeds Madrigal and Motet Society, which was held on Tuesday, 
the 20th ult., in St. George’s National School-room, a testimonial was 
presented to Mr, Spark, founder and conductor of the Society, as a 
mark of the esteem in which he is held by the members, and as an 
acknowledgment of the services he has rendered gratuitously as con- 
ductor, The testimonial—which bore a suitable inscription—consisted 
of a time-piece, with solid black marble pediment, bronze bas-reliefs, 
surmounted by a figure of Sappho in bronze. ‘The whole was designed 
for the Paris Exhibition. An ivory baton, manufactured by Jullien 
and Co., Regent-street, was included in the testimonial. 

HANoveR-sQuake Rooms.—An Amateur Soirée Musicale was held 
in the Hanover-square Rooms, on Tuesday last, for the relief of the 
sick and wounded at Scutari, the proceeds to be presented to Miss 
Nightingale. ‘The programme was composed entirely of vocal music, 
excepting a duet for two pianofortes, From the crowded state of the 
room, we should say that a handsome sum would be realised for the 
fund, 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


S IGNOR CAMPANA begs to inform the nobility and 
h rntry that he will be in London at the commencement of April to resume 


his professional engagements, 


M ISS BLANCHE CAPILL (Pupil of louis Leo— Voice, 

A Mezzo-Soprano), Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River- 

«, Islington, where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be 
od, 


\ ONS. ALEXANDER BILLETS Second Evening 
J Performance of Classical Pianoforte Music at St. Martin’s Hall, on Friday, 
March 80th, to commence at Bight o'clock Sonata, F. Paradise; Suite de Pitces, 
No. 6, F minor, Wiindel; Fantasia, F sharp minor, Mendelssohn ; Sonata, C minor, 
Walfl; Impromptu en forme d'Etude, D, A. Billet; Andante et Etude, A minor, 
Thalberg; ‘*Taiant,” Chasse, Tumagalli. The third avd last performance on 
Friday, April 18. Tickets 28 and 4s. ; Reserved, 7s. To be had of Mons. Billet, 
12, Ru-sell-place, Fitzrey-square, and at St. Martin’s Hall, 


M R. ALFRED MELLON respectfully announces that 
j on Monday Evening, April 2nd, his First Grand Vocal and Instrumental 
Concert will take place at St. Martin’s Hall, on a similar plan, but with an enlarged 
orchestra, to the performances given in the years 1853-4 by the Orchestral Union, 


Vocalists, Madame Clara Novello and Herr Formes. Soloists, M. Sainton and Mr 
W. G. Cusins (violinist and organist to Her Majesty). Conductor, Mr Alfred 
Mellon, Stalls 7s. 6d.; Reserved Seats 5s.; Galleries 28. 6d.; Area 1s. Tickets 


to be had of Messrs. Cramer and Beale, 201, Regeut-street, and at St. Martin’s 

Hall. 

N EW PHILIARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerer Hatt. 
\ The SECOND GRAND PERFORMANCE will take place on Wednesday, 

ch 28th, under the especial patronage of HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


Mar 

TILE QUBEN and HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT The proceets 
to be given Aid of the Funds of St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington.—Programme : 
Bee hove Symphony in CG. minor; Mendelssohn's Concerto in D; Weber's 
Overtures, Oberon” and Ruler of the Spirits; Selections from ‘‘Comus,” 
©. Eb. Horsley; Part Song, ‘ Reissiger.” Chorus of 300 voices.—Vocalists: Madame 
Anon Thillon, Moss Stabbach, and Mr. Hamilton Braham. — Violin: HERR 
ERNST Pianoforte ; Mr. Lindsay Sloper. — Conductor: Dr. Wylde. — Stall 
Tickets, One Guinea; Reserved seats, West Gallery, 10s. 6d. May be had at 
Messrs. Cramer, Besle, and Co,’s; Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s; and at 


Rt. Mary’s Hospital 

Subscription to the Society, £2 2s.; West Gallery, £1 1s. Subscribers now 
joining wil receive Two Tickets to make up the number of Six Admissions to 
which they are entitled for their subse iption. 








mite LONDON ORCHESTRA. —Conductor, Mr. 

Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. Turratwane. Including Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Renusat, Lovell Phillips, Prosptre, Mount, Mann, Cioffi, Zeiss, Tolboeque, 
Nadaud, Chipp, & Vor terms apply to Mr. A. Guest, 1, Kingston Russell-place, 
Oakloy sy Camden town, or Messrs, Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-strect, 


ewen HALL—MR. GEORGE CASE begs re- 
4 announce that his ANNUAL CONCERT will take place at 
Engagements are pending with 
Further particulars 


tfuily to 
lon Wednesday Evening, April 11. 
distinguished vocal and instrumental pertormers, 
need,—28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


mm 

t! ibove h 
mo 

1 be duly annou 


A USICAL WINTER EVENINGS, Thursday, March 29, 
Willis’s Rooms.—Quartet, Op. 44, Molique ; Trio, Op. 99, Schubert ; Quar- 
tet, No. 6, Beethoven; Solo Violoncello; Duet for two Pianos, from ‘‘ Preciosa,” 
Menielssohn «nd Moscheles. Artists—Molique (1st), Ernst (2ud act), Goffiie, Hill, 
Piatti, Pauer, and Lindsay Sloper. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea; to be had of Cramer 
and Co., Chappell and Co., and Ollivier.—J. ELLA, Director. 
AVR. WM. STERNDALE BENNETT respectfully 
announces that the SECOND and THIRD of his ANNUAL SERIES of 
PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC this season will take 
place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Tuesday Evenings, April 3 and May 1, 
Single tickets, 10s. 6d. (to subscribers, 7s.), to be had of Mr. W. 8. Bennett, 15, 
Russell-place, Fitzroy-square ; of Messrs. Lealer and Cock, 63, New Bond-street ; 
and of the principal music-sellers. 








MMANUEL.—Under the immediate patronage of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and the rest of the Royal Family.—This 
Oratorio will be performed at St. Martin’s Hall, on Thursday Evening, March 29, 
for the benefit of The Home for Gentlewomen. Principal singers :—Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Amy Dolby, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. 
Conductor, Mr. Heury Leslie. Tickets, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 19s, 6d., are to be had at 
Jullien and Co.’s, 214, Regent-street. 





DIANOFORTES.—J. Marsh, Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
begs to inform his friends in the Trade he has given up his Ware-rooms, in 
New Bond-strect, and taken a residence in Store-street, Bedford-square, near the 
Manufactory, to enable him t» give his undivided attention to the Manufacturing 
Department. Letters to be addressed 13, Store-street, Bedford-square. 


ie LIAN VIOLIN STRINGS.—Messrs. Boosey anp 

Sons beg to inform the amateurs and professors of the above instrument, 
that they constantly receive consignments of the best Italian Strings from the 
first makers in Padua and Naples. The prices per bundle, &c., may be had at 
28, Holles-street. 


HE CHEAPEST CONCERTINA.—Messrs. Boosry 
and Sons beg to state that Case’s Four-Guinea Concertina is sold at a trifle 
above the cost price, for the express purpose of superseding the worthless instru- 
ment called the German Concertina, which, from having but half the proper 
number of notes, is thoroughly useless in a musical sense, Cuase’s Four-Guinea 
Concertina has double action and full compass, and is a — concert instrument. 
A Post Office Order for Four Guineas will ensure the delivery of one in any part of 
England. Case’s Concertinas may also be had of every quality and price, from 
£4 4s, to £12 12s. each. Instruments exchanged and let on hire. Boosey and 
Sons’ Musical Instrument Warehouse, 28, Holles-street. 











OTHIC HARPS, Double-action, with every improve- 
ment on Erard’s principle, warranted for any period, from 30 Guineas. H. 
Haarnack, Harp Maker, 35, Berners-street, Oxford-street. Harps repaired, re 
decorated, strung, and regulated at moderate prices. N.B.—32 years experience in 
Harps. ; 





| and I. ERAT, Patent Harp Manufacturers, 23, Berners- 
@ strect, Oxf rd street, beg to ‘nform the nobility, gentry, and the public, 
that they are now manufacturing a light and elegant smail-sized DOUBLE 
MOVEMENT HARP, strongly recommended by the professional world, for the 
use of young ladies aud those of delicate | .ealth, the large harp being found much 
too heavy for general practice. A large assortment of harps and pianofortes for 
sale or hire on moderate terms, Harps and pianos taken in exchange. Repairs 
of all kinds exeented Tho suspension sounding board, as invented by I. and I. 
Erat for N. C. Bochsa; sce hs ‘First Six Weeks’ Instruction for the Harp.” 
Tunings attended to. Strings and every requisite always on hand. 
I OLLOWAY'S PILLS a sure remedy for Indigestion, 
Bile, and disordered Stomachs.—Mr, Patrick O’Brien, of Newtownards, had 
frequent attacks of bile and indigestion, particularly after indulging freel 
in the luxuries of the table. His appetite was good, but his digestion weak, whic: 
obliged him to have recourse to medicine as oft-changed as told, for he seldom 
obtained more than temporary relief, relapsing again into the same unpleasant- 
ness. Holloway’s Pills were recommended to him after all, and it is quite 
astonishing to see the benefit he has derived from them, as he can now eat 
indiscriminately, without fear of suffering from his former ailments.—Sold by all 
Vendors of Medicine, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London ; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York. 





ALBIN OLO’S OINTMENT having been forwarded by 

the Army Medical Board to the Hospital at Scutari, the Proprietor of this 
invaluable discovery having been severely wounded, and cured with this ointment 
48 years ago, ut the battle of Jena, will present every soldier going to the seat of 
war with a box to dress his wounds or sores, as a token of sympathy for his 
sufferings. —Apply, 29, Marylebone-street, Regent-street. 

In Pots, duty included, 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. 

On the 22nd November, I delivered eight large tin boxes, containing together 
200lbs., to Dr. Andrew Smith, Director to the Army Medical Board, to send them 
to the Army in the Crimea, 





[" PROVED SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, by Mr. 
Marrer, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdon-strect, Flect-street, City.— 
Persons of any age (lowever bad their writing) can, by taking Hight Lessons, 
speedily acquire an expeditious and well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted 
cither to business, professional pursuits, or private correspondence, at 1s. 6d. por 
Lesson, or the Course of Eigiit Lessons for 10s, 6d. Arithmetic and Book-keeping 
wactically taught in all its branches. Short-hand taught in a few lessons. Separate 
Rooms for Ladies, Prospectuses to be had at the Institution. 
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ANTHEMS, by Dr. 8. S. Westey.—Three of this Set 


are now issued separately : _ 
No. -9. ‘‘ Blessed be the God,” (sung at the Funeral, in Lichfield Cathedral, 
of the late Marquis of Anglesey) ee ee +» price 
No, 5. “The Wilderness,” Pre a 
No. 12. “‘O Lord, my God,” (peculiarly suited to country choirs) oe" 


CHANT, EVENING SERVICE. 


Author .. 
(The Morning Survice will be published during the present ‘tix * 


‘HE PSALTER, with Chants. Same Author. Pre- 
pret expressly for Choirs, — eee net, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Small, pocket size .. ee 3s. 6d. 
The above Copyright Works are to be pernar’ ” Hall a Virtue, 25, Paternoster- 
row, and all Booksellers. 


dhe? EUROPEAN PSALMIST. Same Author. (Pre- 
paring to be published by subscription.) A large collection of the finest 
Psalm Tunes, Engbsh h and Foreign Chants, a seen etc. etc., price, in 
One yol. .. ee ie ee . 23s. 
"In Two vols. 24s, 
Names to be sent by post to Dr. 8. 8. Wesley, Winchester. 


ORGAN hak neon oi a camper ‘Ong. Fame Author. 


Set one 
Bet two ae a ‘of al yh 


Sold by ‘A. Novello, 69, Desn-strest; Soho. 


‘IR JOHN HAWKIN’S GENERAL HISTORY of 

the SCIENCE and PRACTICE of MUSIC. Price 35s., bound in two 

volumes 8vo. Supplementary volume of Portraits, 14s., in paper covers; 163. 
bound in cloth. J. A. Novello, London and New York. 


NFURL THE RED CROSS.—War Hong. 
by F. H. Needham (R.N.); composed by Miss Annet 
published for the author by Boosey aud Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


SBORNES NEW COMPOSITIONS. —Now ready, 


Four new and very attractive Pieces byG. A. OsBorNE. La Donna? Mobile 
evens brilliant), 3s.; A te, O Cara, the most effective adaptation of this 
A) 


eee 
8. 6d. 








The words 
B.——London, 





favourite subject, 2s. 6d.; D’un Pensiero, the beautiful finale to the second act of 
La Sonnambula, 2s. 6d. ; Good night, farewell, Kiicken’s beautiful ballad, arranged 
for the piano in Osborne’s best style. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- see. 


ADAME OURYS NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

. iy ayers of the first class :—Mazurka brillante, 4s. ; Le Réve du Passé, 

roman¢e, Rigoletto, fantaisie, 4s.; Partant pour la S8yrie, 3s.; Rigoletto, 
galop, 2s. *Bceey and Sons, 28, Holles-street 


\ H. HOLMES.—New Pianoforte Music by this dis- 

e tinguished Composer: Chimes of England (on “The girl I left behind 
me”), price 8s. ; Border Strains (on a Scotch melody), 2s. 6d.; Fairy Fingers, fan- 
tasia, vdicated to Miss Arabella Goddard, 5s. ; Consuelo, concert: », 73. Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


GIX GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER, transcribed for the 
Piano by GOLLMICK : 


1.—Treue Liebe (True Love) “s ee 
2.—Wanderlied (Parting Song ‘ 
8.—Liebe und Gliick (Love an Happiness) 
t —Rheinw einlied (Rhine Song) 
5.—Aennchen von Tharau (Serenade) 
6.—Der gute Kamerad (The faithful friend) 


agate th and won 28, Holles Street. 











no bors rotors @ 


ELOISE.—Pensée ‘Fagitive pour le Piano. “Composed 
by F. A. André. Published this day. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 


THORNE HARRIS.— Deux Morceaux de Salon. 
@ No.1. Premier Nocturne. No. 2. Impromptu dla Valse. Price 3s. cach. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Hoiles-street. 


HARLES MACKAY.—Six Original Compositions.— 


1, When first my fancy ceased to roam, Song. Price 2s. 
2. Believe if you can oe oe ve 2s. 
3. The fisherman and bis wife Glee, 2s. 
4. Dudley Castle .. Song. 2s. 











5. Oh! say fond heart +3 “ we » 2s. 

6. The rose’s errand ee 2s. 
The kindred feelings of poetry and music are “joined by Mr. Mackay in these 
lyrics, as he has written both the words and the melodies. They are effective 


drawing- -room son , familiar, yet pleasing, and graceful in character. ‘“‘ Believe 

if you can” is lig nt, sparkling, and very eflective ; ‘‘The rose’s errand,” an ex- 

pressive and touchin ballad ; and ‘‘The fisherman ’and his wife,” a glee for three 

voices, is excellently p bored Bey and one of the best specimens of glee writing 

na by Reig seen for some time.—News of the World.—Boosey aud Sons, 28, 
olles-stree 





ERDI’S IL TROVATORE. -—Boosey and Sons have 

published tie following cheap and attractive edition of IL TRUVATORE, 
THE COPYRIGHT OF WHICH WAS ASS'GNED TO THEM BY THE 
COMPOSER. The entire opera, unabridged and unaltered, with Italian words, 
2is, A pianofort» adaptation of all the favourite airs, by Nordmann, in two books, 
2s. each, or complete, 4s. (usually 10s). The seven inost popular so: gs (transposed), 
price 1s. each ; and the whole of the vocal music, in the original keys, with recita- 
tives, etc., at the usual prices. Other editions arein the press. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles- street. 


EYERBEER’S - HUGUENOTS.—Boosry AND Son’s 

new and beautiful edition of this great opera, complete for Pianforte Solo, 

cloth, lettered, price 7s. 64. An edition is also pab lished (suitable for pre sents) 
hi mncdsomely bound in green cloth, gilt, price 9s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


LE REVEIL DES FEES—(Third 


Copyright of Boosey and Sons, 2% 28, Holles-street. 


HE WINDS ARE HUSHED TO REST. —Batcarolle, 


Composed by Campana. The words by Linley. 


RUDEN TS 


Edition.) Price 4s. 





The winds are hush'd to rest, 
The weary flow’rs are sleeping, 
And in the sky the stars bright watch are keeping. 
Upon the breast of Ocean, 
The moon’s soft beams are playing, 
While steals upon the ear 
The song of the gondolier. 
The stars bright watch, ete. 


Oh, thou fair Queen of Night, 
Who mildly shines above us, 

Guide with tiny gentle light 

'o those who love us ; 
How sweet when all is glowing, 
In tranquil beauty round us, 
To share the calm and bliss 
Of such an hour as this, 

How sweet, with those, ete, 


Price 2s, Boosey and Sons, wis Holles-street. 





fP.O be Published by Subscription < on the 19th of April, 
“A JUBILEE CANTATA,” written in commemoration of the Centenary 
Celebrations of the Moravian Brethren in Yorkshire during the year 1855. By 
E. SewE t, Professor, Fulneck, near Leeds, The work will comprise ai out forty 
pages (folio), containing ten movements of an ecclesiastical character, in vocal 
score, With accompaniment for the piano, Price 6s.-to subscribers ; 8s. 6d. to non- 
subscribers.—N.B. Orchestral Paris can be had on application to the C om poser. 


| EINAGLE CAROLINE. —Bonate for Pianoforte, price 


8s. CRAMER, BEALE AND Co. 





i EINAGLE.—A FEW WORDS ON PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING, with rules for fingeri:g some passages of frequent occurrence, 
No cello, 





addre-sed to her Pupils by Canotrne Remac.e, (36 pages) Ls. 6d. 
London.—In Oxford, at Russell’s and a. Houghton’s Music Shops. 


TPHE ROYAL MIDL OTHIAN YEOMANRY ‘CA- 
VALRY GALOP, 


dedicated te the Right Hon. Lady Aberdour, by the 
composer of the Queen’s Polka. iseautifully illustrated in colours. London, 
Chappell, New Bond-street. Edinburgh, Paterson and Sons. 





pHE MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1855. 


CONTENTS : 
1. An Almanack, with musical data. 

. A List of Musical Societies throughout the Kingdom. 

. The Mufical Doings of the past year. 

. Complete List of Music —_— et out the Kingdom between Ist of 
January and 31st December, 1854 

. Names of Professors, Music-sellers, ‘and Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 
throughout the Kingdom, with their Addresses, &c 


Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 100, New Bond-street, 


EW SYSTEM of SCALE PRACTICE for the Pi: ano 

forte, by T. Scarsnrook, price 4s. 6d. Contents: Exercise on the Major 
Scale of five, six, seven, and eight 1otes through all the keys; ditto, on C hords 
of three notes in three positions on every degree of the scale through all the ke ys. 
The Minor Scales ; ditto, with the sevent\: sharpened only. The scale extended to 
two octaves, in the keys of C, C sharp, and C flat Major. Exercise on Chords of 
four notes in three positions +n every degree of the scale, in C, U sharp, and C flat. 
The relative minor scales to the preceding. Exercises on Thirds and Bixths. The 
Chromatic Scale ; ditto, in thirds and sixtis. The accompanied seale in the 
Treble; ditto, in the Bass. The Harmonized Scale, with six characteristic varia- 
tions. ’ Exercise on Oc taves in similar and contrary motion, on the favourite [Trish 
air, “Garry Owen,” in the keys of C, B, and D flat. Published by Cramer, Beale, 
and Co., 201, Regeut- street. 


NE [WwW COM POSIT I INS for the Pianoforte, by T. M. 

Mrcpir. EUPHROSYNE (Allegretto Grazioso); price 2s. 6d. VICTORIA 
(Mouvement a la Militaire) ; price 2s. 6d. NOCTURNE (Andante Cantabile); price 
28, BR. Mills, 140, New Bond street. 


and 20, Charing Cross. 
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A consolarmi—Duetto 8 & T 
Addio (1)—Duetto 8 & 8 

A fizlia incauta—Duetto 8 & om 
A fosco ciclo—Duetto 8 & 8 
Ab dimmi—Duetto 8 & T 












Ah rivedo—Duetto 8 & 8 

Al bel destin—Duetto 8 & T 
Al crin le cingete—Duetto 8 & 
Amicizia (1)—Duetto 8 & 8 
Angiol di 
Arno ()—Notturno 8 & 8 
Avoti cosi—Ductto T & 8 
Ballo (il)—Duetto 8 & 8 
Barca e Pronta~-8 & 8 













Ben dal di ch’io—Duetto 8 & T 
Ben vi scorgo—Duetto T & B 








Calabrese la —Duetto 8 & C 
' Campana Ja dei Trapasta—S & 
! Canto e Bullo—Duetto 8 & T 








Cerca (la)—Duettino 8 &8 
Che vuoi di piu—Duettino T & 








Ciel che dite—Duetto T & B 





Core innocente—Duetto 8 & B 
Da quel di che--Duetto 






Dal’! 






Deh conte—Duetto 8 & 8 
Della festa 11 padre—Duetto 
| Dipartita i a)—DuettoS & MS 
' De mici fulli—Duetto T & 8 
Di tue pene—Duetto T&S 
Di cappricci—Duetto 8 & B 
Dite che il fallo—Duetto 8 & B 
Digli ch’ ® sangue—Duetto 8 & 
D’un Pensiero-—Duetto M8 & 
Dov e Marco—Duetto... 
Due Fanciulle (la)—Durtto 8 













' Dunque mio bene—Duetto 
Due Amiche—S & C 





Fstasi (1)—Duettino 8 & C 






E quando di Morir—S & 8 
E ver sei d'altri—Duetto 8 & tT 
Festa (la)—-Duet 8 &C 












Gita in Gondola (la)—Duetto 







Gon*oletta (la)—Duetto 8 & C 
Ida oh ciel—Duetto 8 & 8 






In quel modesta—Duetto 
Io lo vedo—Duetto T & B 
ag srdusi—Duetto 

’o vi dice—Duetto 8 & B 
* t'amero—Dueto 8 & T 







La ci darem—Duette 8 & Bar. . 
Maggio Il—Duetto 8 & 8 
M'ami tu—Duetto.. 






Matino (i!)}—Duetto : 
Mezzo Giorno (il)—Due tto 8 & 8 





Milli sospiri e lagrime—Duetto.. 






Mule'tiere—Duetto 8 & 8 






Nina—Duetto 8 & MS 






Nozze (le)—Duettino 8 & 8 





0 collio va'li—Duetto 8 & 8 






Ombra (l)—Duetto 8 & C 






Padre, Padreo—Duetto 8 & T 








Piange Piangi 
Partenza (la)—Duettino .. 
Partenza (la)—Duetto 8 & C 











Por sempre—Duetto 
Perche tristo—Duetto 8 & T 








‘ 


nce—Duetto 8 & C a 


Cacciatore (il)—Duetto B&C .. 


c 


Casta (Ja) luna—Duettino 8 & C 


8 


B 


Figlia Mio Padre—Duet 8& Bar. " 
Foscari chi m’ap)ella—Duetto T & T 


I] mar che freme—-Duetto 8 & T 


Mira o Norma—DuettoS&8 .. 


| Oh, come lieto—Duetto 8 & Bar. 


Opposto d il callo—Duetto T & 8 
Ora (1) d® Amore—Duetto 8 & T 
Partenza del Corscritto—S & 8.. 
Ductto S&T .. 


Paragone (il)—Duettino 8 & 8 


oa 


Belle ninfe—Duettino 2 SorT&B 


Dal di che sei fuggita—Duetto s&T 
Aule Raggianni—DuettoT &8 .. > 
De conforto un © aggio solo—Duetto 8 & ie os 


MS 


&8 
Due Fanciulle (la)}—Duetto 8 & C 


Esulti pur la Barbara—Duetto 8 & T 


Mil Reg sggendo—Duetto M, 8, & T 


Mia vita. mio bene—Duettino 8 & Cc: 


Nell orore trasciuata—Duetto S&T. 


ITALIAN 


A ciascum fidar—Duetto 8 & 8 


“- 


Chiedi all aura lusinghiera—Duetto T& 8. 
Ch io mai vi possa—DucttinoS &8 .. 


C Jontadini (i) di Siena—Duetto S&C. 


o- 


Esci a te scegli se; iumi—Duetto T&B 


Giovenette (le) Irl indesi—Duetto 8 & C 


Io sou Ricco—Barcarole a due vod T&T | 
L’Asilo al Pulegrine—Seneaae & due voci T & 8 


No l’acciar non fu spictato—Duetto 8 & T. 


Obligate ah ! se obligato—Dnetto 8 &s 


Ah m'abbraccia di conforti—Duetto 8 &T . 
Ah morir potessi—Duetto § & T ‘ 
Ab non sai la misera—Duetto 8 & 8: 


DUETS. 


Predestinazione—Duettino .. ve os oe «e +» Donizetti 
Pastorale—Duet S&S .. oe ee et e. Gordi, i, 
Prendi l’anel—Duet 8 & T ; . Somnambula | *.. Bellini. 
Prudente mi chiedi—Duettino 8 & C % é .. Arigotti. 
Qual voce—Duettino 8 & Bar. . oe és Trovatore «. Verdi. 
Qual cor tradiste—Duetto 8 & T Pa «.» Nor “e .. Bellini. 
Quante amore—Duetto .. eo oe o. Elisire d’'Amore .. Donizetti. 
Quella pieta—Duetto T & T Linda oe . > 
tn mi trasse amor nte—Duetto s &Bar, Ernani eo i) Verdi. 
ivale (le)—Duett 8 & 8.. oe se oo oe +. Gordigiani, 
ae il—Duetto T& C ; - a oe sc -» Florimo. 
Rondo (la)—Duetto T & B os os os +» Gabussi. 
Scendi nel piecol legno—Duetto 8 & T «» Donnadellago .. Rossini 
Salice 2 la Tomba—Duetto 8 & S " oe oe rie «. Gordi i 


Scherzando va—Duettino 8 & T we se a os See 
Se fino all’ore—DuettoS&8 .. -. Norma aS eo 


Sempre piu t’amo—Duetto ax oe oe 
Se m’ ame Ancor—Duetto M, 8, & T.. Trovatore .. «- Verdi 
Senza Amore—Duetto 8 & MS. . ee ae “< .. Janetii 
Separazione (la)—Duetto.. o3 r oe +» Gabussi 
oe vendetta sull indezno—Duetto T & B Corrado Pee «. Ricci. 
— ne Principe—DuettoS &T .. .. Rigoletto .. +» Verdi. 
tario (il)}—Ductto S & C < ie ng ae we +. Gabussi 
Son geloso—Duetto S & T ve i. .. Somnambula +. Bellini, 
Sorge la Bell Aurora—Duetto .. oe es ee ee .. Anon, 
Spazzacamini (gli)—Duetto oe os oe ee +» Ricci. 
Sull aria—Duetto 8 & ze oe oe .. Figaro ee Mozart. 
Tieni un bacio—Duetto . ja mae ee oe! Re Cimarosa. 
Tornami a dir - Duetto ee oe os -» Rossini, 
Travasata (la) del Lago—Duetto és oe «+ Ricci. 
Tutto ritorna—DuettoS&8 .. nye ¥ oe .. Gordigiani 
Tutte la Festa—Duetto 8 & Bar. es . Rigoletto ee «+ Verdi. 
Un buon servo—Duetto 8 & T .. Linda we +. Donizetti. 
Una sora D'Amore Dutt 8 & Sor TiS ba De be AS aapee, 
Vicino a te—Duetto ‘ st ; ée sie .. Ric 
Vivere io non potio—Duetto 8 & C Donna del Lago .. ini. 
Voglia dire lo Stupendo—Duetto Elisire d’Amore ... Donizetti 
Voga voga—Duetto T & T “ a .» Parisina as ee - 
Vota (il)—Dugetto M, 8, & T. a ae a -. Gabussi. 
Voto del Marinajo—Duetto M, 5&6 |. . OD ON Perugini. 
V’ho ingannato—Duetto 8 & Bar... as Pageieite an ot 
Zefferino (il)—DuettoS&S .. .. Raper. ; 


London ; Boosey ‘& Sons, 28, Holes Street. 


OLLMICK’S CHANSON A BOIRE.—“ Lively and 
original, full of true Bacchanal spirit, yet free from coarseness and common 
lace.”—Liverpool Mail. Price 3s. by Herr Gollmick, ‘ Europa,” Galop de 
meert, Second edition. Pricef2s, ener ond: Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


HE BEST COLLECTION OF PSALMODY.— 

Price 48, in a pocket vol. (cloth, gilt edges). The companion to the Psalm 

and Hymn Book, by Grorcr Forpes, containing fifty-six is mena and original 

Im tunes, and thirty-five single and double chain, with accompaniment of 

the organ and se suagerine The selection of words by the Rev. W. J. Hatt. Boosey 
and Sons, 28, lles-street. 


ES ETOILES FILANTES, Caprice pour le Piano, 
composed by A. QuIDANT, price $s.—“ Les Etoiles Filantes is an idea on the 
piano of the sensation one feels when gazing on a beautiful starlit sky, and ends 
with a very clever imitation’of meteors or shooting stars. This caprice is highly 
poetical, and the conclusion is very novel and effective.” —Critic.— and 
28, Holles-street. 














EETHOVEN’S ADIEU.—One of the last and most 


beautiful compositions of this great composer, for piano 2s, Asa song, the 
words by Sir Francis Knowles, price 2s. 6d.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





Beatrice rs Bellini. 
Liuda di Chamounix Donizetti. 

e ” 

.. Maria Padilla’ ” 

-. Sonnambula Bellini. 
Linda Donizetti. 
Corrado Ricci. 
Ernani Verdi. 
Beatrice a” 
Linda.. Dovlestit. 
Saffo Pacini. 

os Orsini. 
Beatrice — 
i 
sia del Reggimento Donizetti. 
abussi. 
Pauofka. 
Casamorata. 
Corrado Ricci. 
ae di Legnano Verdi. 
Gabussi. 
oe .. Gordigiani. 
2° .. Pilotti. 
eo ° .. Gordigiani. 
ee ws .» Donizetti. 
Elisired’Amore . i 
o” a .. Casamorata. 
Linda .. «+ Donizetti. 
Gabussi, 
Maria Padilla Donizetti. 
Linda a Pe 
Bravo : Mercadante. 
Luisa Miller | Verdi. 
Vestale oo Mercadante. 

.» Norma es Bellini. 

+» Marco Visconti Vaccaj. 

. oe Perugini. 

-» Corrado Ricci. 

«. Linda Donizetti. 

+» Corradino es ini, 

° —_ a ign Verdi. 

° ttaglia di ano - 

° Reoien bala .» Bellini. 

oe meen Vaccaj. 

o* ‘ Gordigiant 

oe Campana, 

:. Romeoe Giuletta « Velluti. 

oe Panofka. 
Ernani_ Verdi, 

as Marras. 
Elisire d’Amore Donizetti. 
Gordigiani. 
Battaglia di Legnano Verdi. 
o8 Gabussi. 
Rigoletto ee Verdi. 
Bravo ae Mercadante, 
™ Gordigiani. 
Gabussi. 
Prigione a’ Edimburgo Ricci. 
. Proscritto Mercadante. 
; Castelli 
. Maria Padilla” «» Donizetti 
. fe Gordigiani. 
.» Linda Donizetti. 
Se Arigotti. 
Elisire Donizetti. 
oe .. Raper. 
+» Don Juan ai au. , 
oe oe ordigiani, 
oe oe Ricci. 
Trovatore .. Verdi. 
oe -. Negri. 
- a as 
Vacaj. 
Aureliano in Palmira Velluti. 
Norma ° . Bellini. 
oe -» Massini. 
Bravo .. . Mercadante. 
oe . Brizzi. 
Vestale -» Mercadante. 
‘ ne . Orsini. 
. Elisire ree uae 
+» Sonnambula., Bellini. 

° * Gabussi. 

.» Btiffelio Verdi. 

oe Marras. 

.)) Maria Padilla | Donizetti. 

ti. 
Luisa . ‘ . Verdi. 
° ee . Vaccaj 

ee . .. Gomis, 

ry ee +» Orsini. 

° ee oe +» Fontana, 

+» Giovana Regina ., ja, 





UST PUBLISHED.—The Crescent Galop, price 2s. 6d. 

Also, by the same composer, Varna Valse (the profits arising from the sale of 

this work will be presented to the Patriotic Fund), price 2s. 6d. The Sunbeam 

Valse, prices2s, ed: and Inkermann Fantaisie, price 2s. 6d. Published for the 
Author, by Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, price 2s. each, SIX SONGS, 
written by Longfellow, Lowell, Melopoyn, and Miss Emily Ham. The music 
composed and dedicated to Miss Cushman by ELIZABETH PHILP: 
No. 1.—Oh! had I the rd of a bird, 
2.—The Sea hath its pearls. 





8.—Moonlight. 
4.—From the close shut window. 
5.—The Soul and the Sea, 
6.—Good Night ! 
London; Cramer, Beale, and Co, 201, Regent-strect; and R. Mills, 140, New 
Bond-street. 
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Published by Jonn Deseer, of 27, Notting Hil Square, in the parish of 
Kensington, at the office of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold also by 
Reep, 15, John-street, Great Portland-street ;; ALLEN, Warwick-lane, VICKERS, 
Holywell-street ; Keita, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside ; G. ScHEORMANN, os 
Newgate-street; HARkY May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, 
Paterson AND Sons, Edinburgh ; for Ireland, H. Bussett, Dublin; and all 
Music-sellers. 

Printed by Witt1AmM Spencer Jounson, ‘Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s 
Lane, in the Parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex. 
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